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INCORPORATED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY 
Policies from $1,000.00 to $100,000.00, 
with ames payable annually, semi-annual- 
or quarterly, and 
INDUSTRIAL. Policies up to $1,000.00, with 


premiums payable weekly. 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 
$46,562,667 .40 
39,940,092. 
6,622,575. 
292,834,191 
3,392,156. 


Liabilities 

Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in Force 
Payments to Policyholders 


Total Payments to Policyholders since Organiza- 
MME aG se ai Naleiel Doleis sia ee s1e ee cieisieislee sien . $39,176,371. 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 








A Progressive SURETY and CASUALTY Company 




















HE WON’T SAY THAT 


He won’t say—‘‘Not interested,’ if you have 
preceded vour call by a series of thought pro= 
voking letters. 


He won’t say—‘‘I can’t see your proposition,’ 
if you have illustrated your service at work by 
the use of graphic pictures. 

These are a few of the time=wasting objections 
that are overcome by the effective circularizing 
system of The Lincoin National Life. 











The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
More Than $425,000,000 in Force 








They’ve Got the Goods 





A commercial salesman with hundreds of 
items in his line, offers possibly only one to 
this customer, and a certain few to another, 
according to his knowledge of what will ap- 
peal. But it takes all of them to arouse the 
interest of all his customers. He must have 
the goods. 


A Peoria Life agent has the goods; partici- 
pating and non-participating policy contracts’ 
double indemnity and income disability bene 
fits, special policies for children, and insurance 
for women on equal terms with men; all the 
staple plans, plus others with distinctively at- 
tractive Peoria Life features. 


He need never display all his wares to win 
one prospect. But having them all, he is 
prepared to meet any emergency, to satisfy 
any need. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 
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MILLION DOLLAR PROSPECT 
but—how fo close him_? 


T was a difficult case. At the utmost, he could 
place only $25,000. Yet, there were rumors that 
Banks was good for a million. 




















The next morning, a ‘‘wire’’ reached the Home 
Office: “‘Will Schellentrager come immediately ? 
A million in prospect.’’ That very evening the 
super-salesman was speeding on a fast express to 
the “‘firing line.’’ 


A hurried conference on the day following with 
anew and impelling selling-angle brought into 
the case. The opening guns of a high-powered 
canvass and a prospect for $25,000, closed for a 
million! Soaring commissions and an extra- 


ordinary achievement. 


Important in Reliance Life’s sales promotional policy for 
1926 is the extension of E. J. Schellentrager’s field opera- 
tions. Its leading salesman and the present-day under- 
writer responsible for the largest, consistent, personal 
production in the Country, now offers the benefit of his 
specialized experience on Inheritance Tax, Income Tax 
and Corporation Insurance, exclusively to other Perfect 
Protection Men from Coast to Coast. 


In cases involving difficult elements of competition, his 
personal cooperation in plan and presentation has proven 
of invaluable benefit to others in the Reliance field organ- 


ization. 





The super-service of this super-salesman can be made 
available to you! 


The story of Reliance Life’s outstanding Perfect Pro- 

tection Man—E. J. Schellentrager—is told in a little 

booklet, ‘‘The Possibilities of the Profession,’’ which is 
yours for the asking. 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH « FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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COMPANY CONVENTION 


Union Central Life Men Hold Annual 
Sessions 


PRESIDENT JOHN D. SAGE’S REMARKS 
He Says Certainty of Claim Payments Is 
Policyholders’ Real Desire 

By THomas J. V. CULLEN 
Attantic Ciry, N. J., September 13. 
President John D. Sage, of the Union Central 
Life of Cincinnati, increasing 
faith and patronage of the public toward life 


welcomed the 


insurance in his address before the company’s 
annual convention at the Hotel Ambassador 
before than 700 
session, Mr. Sage said 


here teday. Speaking more 
agegnts at the opening 
in part: 

We have heard a great deal in the last few 
years about the war debt and having the mark 
and franc worth a certain amount of money. 
We wanted to kncw that countries borrowing 
from us would repay their debts, and we have 
shared with Europe the feeling that we wanted 
war debts to be paid, but first of all we think 
a nation should preserve its financial honor. 
So we say, “pay your debts and then if we can 
do anything for you, all right.” In the life in- 
surance business what people think about is 
certainty. The company must be ready tc pay 
claims when the time comes, and I don’t think 
that the national banks are held in higher re- 
gard than the life insurance companies. A life 
insurance company has a larger responsibility 
than a bank. A life insurance company not 
only takes money and invests it for its policy- 
holders, but it is a trustee. 

George F. Schilling, Philadelphia manager 
and chairman of the entertainment ccmmittee, 
welcomed the Union Central visitors to Atlan- 
tic City, and Manager FE. E. Silver of Boston 
presented the j:rogram. 


John L. Shuff, Cincinnati, manager and for- 


mer national president of the Life Under- 


writers Association, presented to President 
Sage a gavel made from weod taken from the 
historic Burnet house, now being razed to make 
way for the company’s new annex in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Speakers on the first day's program were 
Charles Hommeyer, superintendent of agencies: 
Jesse R. Clark, Jr., treasurer of the company ; 
Edward S. Brashears, Washington, D. C., man- 
ager; F. P. Sessions, Spartanburg, S. C.; Dr. 
D. G. Davis, Washington, D. C.; Rufus A. 
Hunter, Raleigh, N. C.; John Sebastian, Cin- 
cinnati; Frank G. Lieberman, Baltimcre; W. 
B. Lee, Dallas, Tex.: Lloyd K. Allen, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. William Muhlberg, 
tor of the company; Frank M. See, St. Louis, 
and Mrs. Irene P. Monfort, Cincinnati. 


medical direc- 


(Concluded on page 9) 


BLUE GOOSE CELEBRATES 


Twentieth Anniversary Is Occasion 
for Re-enactment of Order’s 

Original Rites 

AT GREEN LAKE 


MEETING 


First Independent Annual Convention Is 

Well Attended and Replete With 
Interest 

[Special Report by a Staff Correspondent] 

Cuicaco, ILt., September 11.—The exact re- 


enaction of the natal hour of the Ancient and 
Honorable Order of the Blue Goose, in all its 
extemporaneous simplicity by the original char 
acters involved, was the outstanding feature of 
the order’s twentieth annual convention last 
week in Wisconsin. It 


ful convention the order has ever experienced 


was the most success 
and inaugurated an important new phase in the 
career of this international social organization 
of fire insurance field men, which now num- 
bers approximately 6500 active members, as it 
Grand Nest 


independently of the 


was the first meeting ever to be 
held 
of the 
Northwest. 


independent 


annual convention 
Association of the 
th's 


larger 


Fire Underwriters 


some torcasts 


Contrary to 
meeting attracted a 
than 
der was represented exce»t 


first 
eahering of delegates ever before, and 
every pond of the 
West Virginia, the 


twenty 


final check up showing 


more delegates than were present at 
any previous nieeting. 


While this 


cago and separately 


meeting was held away from Chi 


from the com ion of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of 

west primarily in order that the twentieth anni 
versary of the birth | I 


order's might he cele- 
hrated at the birthplace at Green Lake, 


Wis.., 


it was actually the first step toward independ- 


ent conventions, the order being now large and 
strong enough to stand on its own feet. This 


break from traditions of twenty years was 


made more decided by the unanimous decision 
to hold the 1927 Grand Nest convention at Dal- 


twenty vears of 


las. Vex.. atter meetings at 
Chicago. 

Since organization the Blue Goose has always 
held its Grand Nest 
show to the annual meeting of 


meeting as a sort of side- 
Under- 


which 


the Tire 


writers Association of the Northwest, 
is always held in Chicago. Each year the out- 
standing social event of the Northwest meeting 
has been the good-fellowship banquet of the 
Blue Goose and it has hecome so important and 
expected a part of the annual program that the 


hereafter le carrie on by the 


first met 


tradition will 
Illinois pond of the order. The order 


on page 21) 


(Concluded 


PLAN STANDARDIZATION 


Limitation of Indemnity and Uniform- 
ity of Phrasing Considered by Ac-= 
cident and Health Men 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
‘ction Follows Suggestions of Stewart M. 
LaMont—Final Decision at Mid- 
Winter Sessions of Conference 

\s a result of the made by 
Stewart M. LaMont, fourth vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, New York, in his ad- 
before the Health & Accident Under- 
vriters’ Conference at Gloucester, Mass., last 


suggestions 


ross 
veek, and following the discussion that at- 
nded that speech, a special committee was 


ppointed to consider the limitation of indem- 
‘itv. provisions and the uniformity of phrase- 
ogy in accident and health policies. 

This consisted of T. Leigh 
Thempson of the National Life & Accident; 
. ©. Pauley, Great Northern Life, and 
Horace S. Bean, Eastern Casualty Company 


Mhese men reported to the convention during 


committee 


ts closing session and the report was accepted 


and it was decided that a committee to con 


tinue the study of the problem should be 


by the new administration in the near 
should then 


cf the Conference at Spring- 


named 


future and report to the mid 
winter meeting 


field, Ill. The 
Pauley-Bean committee 


Thompson- 


full, 


report of the 
was, almost in 
as follows: 

Limitation of indemnity provision: 

1. The fundamental or essential provisions 

of an accident and health policy are those 
which provide indemnity for Icss of life, sight 
or limb and for disability, covering all kinds 
of accidents and diseases, for which protection 
approximately 95 per cent of the total pre- 
mium is charged. 
2. The minor provisions of an accident and 
health policy usually called “frills,” such as 
hospital expenses, double indemnity, ete., are 
those which prcevide indemnity for loss of life, 
sight or timb and for disability, resulting from 
very remote contingencies and unusual diseases 
er which are limited or restricted in many 
ways, for which protection not exceeding 5 
per cent of the total premium is charged. 

3. «As ycur committee understand, the limi- 
tation of the indemnity provisions means the 
exclusion of all or at least some of the so- 
called “frill” indemnity provisions. 

4. Regardiess cf our individual opinions on 
this subject, as a committee we unanimously 
gree that it would be unwise and impolitic 
for the Conference to go on record as favor- 
ing the limitation of indemnity provisions. 

UNIFORMITY OF PHRASEOLOGY 
In regard to the uniformity of phraseol- 
in accident and health policies, as your 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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INCIDENTALLY 








IGHT now we are in Hot Springs, Vir- 

ginia, attending the Diamond Jubilee 
Convention of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company and rooming with Clarence 
Axman, editor of the Eastern Underwriter, 
So, of course, we have been hearing quite a 
bit about this year’s Gold Bcok of Life In- 
surance Selling, put out annually by the 
Eastern Underwriter just before the meeting 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Some of the articles gave the staff 
a lot of trouble and all of them are exceedingly 
clever. For instance, a reporter was sent out 
with a Prudential industrial agent for a day 
and the result is worth the attenticn of every 
industrial agent in the country. The reporter 
in question is a flyweight like ourself, but Mr. 
Axman had him introduce his story by telling 
how much weight the day of climbing stairs 
took off him. If it had taken a bit he-could 


not even be seen. 
* * * 


RIFFIN M. LOVELACE, third 
president of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, has an article on Simplicity in 
Insurance Programs. James FE. Kavanaugh, 
second vice-president cf the Metropolitan Life 


vice- 


Insurance Company, writes on Employers’ 
Contracts of Insurance. Franklin W. Ganse 
of Boston and Preble Tucker of the Union 


Central Life Insurance Company have articles 
on taxation. 
x ok x 

O far as this writer is concerned, this week 

is a total loss. We are putting in the 
whole of it learning how tc sell more life in- 
The point, however, is that we never 
All we can 


surance. 
sold any life insurance anyhow. 
do is pass on a few stray ideas thrcugh the 
medium of this paper. It would be interest- 
ing, and perhaps we will attempt it, to count 
the number of actually new selling ideas which 
are brought out in a week of concentrated life 
Past experience tells us 
But, despite 


insurance meetings. 
that there will not be so many. 
that fact, there are going to be a large number 
of life insurance agents who will start for 
home at the end of the week frcm the various 
meetings with a new and revived enthusiasm 
for their business. Which all resolves itself 
into a curious fact, that is that a man may 
get up and deliver a wonderful! speech on the 
strength of his personality, but give out no 
new ideas which we journalists can use to 
advantage. In other words, the best conven- 
tion report ever written will not give the 
reader what he could have gotten by attend- 


ing the convention itself. 
k * * 


URING a recent trip to Cuba Mr. Axman 

was forced by sheer boredom tc read some 
of the Greek philosophers. Tn a very clever ar- 
ticle he has put together some of their say- 
ings which are apropos of life insurance and 
also prove that present-day orators are only 
repeating their Grecian ancestors. 


THE 
OBSERVATION POST 








HE entrance to the administration build- 

ing of the Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore, is now adorned by a magnificent 
bronze fountain, the werk of Rachel Hawks, 
which is designated as “The Boy and the Dol- 
phins.” Waves form the base of the fountain 
and among them dolphins disport themselves, 
while in the center is the figure of a boy hold- 
ing a dolphin aloft in his arms. Rachel Hawks 
well-known Baltimore sculptress 
has attenticn. Fountain 
figures by her are to be seen on the estates of 


is a whose 


work won much 
many prominent business and society folks. 
* ok Ox 

HE New England delegates to the Health 

& Accident Underwriters’ Conference at 
Gloucester looked slightly chagrined 
Wallace J. Falvey, resident New York vice 
president of the Massachusetts Bonding & In- 
surance Company of Boston that ‘New 
England mcrals are a code of ethics which 
from doing that 


when 


said 


does not prevent vou which 


you should not do, but does prevent you from 
enjoying it.” 
* ok * 

IVING up to our name, we have to report 

that, at the annuai meeting of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters’ Conference last 
week, we saw Mrs. Fred S. Knight, wife of 
Fred S. Knight cf the Weekly Underwriter, 
playing bean-bag with a semi-circle of Con- 
ference members. The executives 
were going at it seriously and could easilv 
have qualified as Ruths. 
Also, on the last evening, we observed the wife 
of one important company president standing 
entranced by the action of a rubber cat’s head 
that emitted a plaintive “meow” each time it 
was squeezed. Be it noted, however, that the 
bean-bags and the cat’s head were purchased 
for the edificaticn of youngsters and did not 
hecome the permanent property of either Mrs. 


company 


Babe 


embryonic 


Knight or the other lady. 

* * * 
T the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference in Gloucester, Mass., last 
week, Stewart M. LaMont, fourth vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, New York, 
stressed the value of real insurance as against 
“frill clauses’ in the business and elucidated 
by saying: “It was not the use but the abuse 
of liquor that brought about prchibition—as- 
suming it has been brought about, as to which 
there seems to be some difference of opinion. 
And the use of freedom of contract may be 
carried to the point of abuse, in a business of 
public service, bring abcut a_ remedy 
worse than the disease—as perhaps has oc- 


curred through prohibition.” 
x ok Ox 


and 


FOUR-DAY conference of managers and 

field assistants of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, is being held at the home 
office this week. Abcut 200 men from the 
casualty departments were in attendance at the 
first meeting on Tuesday. 


4 


“SMOKE” 








FTER reading ever and ever so many in- 

insurance weeklies, bulletins and phase. 
phlets each week—you know, to keep oy 
finger on the throbing pulse of the iNsurance 
business—we wish to give you a Consensys 
culled from these worthy publications: The 
fire insurance business is being detrimental} 
affected by the casualty and surety busines 
It seems that the best brains in most agencies 
are devoted to the casualty and surety eng 
where the big premiums and commissions a 
to be had. It also seems that many fire agents 
would just barely be able to butter their brea 
and no more if it were not for the casualty 
Fire agents, 
apparently, find tt almost impossible to increase 


surety and life business they do. 


their business in their line after the first ten 
or twelve years, because by that time the fire 
agents have just about built up a large enough 
volume so that their losses to other agents ap- 
proximately balance any gains they are able tp 
make from business. Naturally, such 
condition will shortly be howling for a remedy. 
This remedy, fire company officials think, can 
best be had by reducing the great number of 
companies through mergers and by having a 


new 


relatively few big men, at the heads of a few 
great companies, doing the bulk of the busi. 
ess. 


* * 


WO insurance men, one an Englishman 

and the other 
ing the best makes of fireproof safes. Each 
insisted that his was the better. 

The Englishman: “I locked my little dog 
in the safe and then made a fire underneath, 
When the fire burned itself out and the safe 
had cooled down, the door was opened and the 
dog hopped out quite all right, really!” 

The American: “Well, I put a 
rooster in my safe and I built a great fire 
For hours it burned, and the 


an American, were discuss- 


young 


around the safe. 
outside of the safe was at white heat——’ 

The Englishman: “Pawdon, if T interrupt! 
Now, don’t tell me, old chap, that the rooster 
came out and crowed?” 

The American: “No. old Beano, no! That 
rooster was frozen stiff!” 

* x 
ONSIDERING the insurance “goings-on 
in Atlantic City this week—the big get- 

together of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters (and all others who can make 
the grade)—the following data on what well 
call “the consuming fire’ may serve as 4 
pirental warning from one who can’t go: Ac- 
cording to the Metropolitan's current statistical 
bulletin, deaths from alcoholism among the 
company’s industrial policyholders during the 
first six months of 1926 totaled 308. This is 
an increase over the dath rate of 1025, for 4 
corresponding period of twenty per ceil 
Deaths which were closely associated with al 
coholism numbered 508. Yes, sir! Today's 
liquor is just one more fire hazard. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 

HILE it does not domicile quite 

as many powerful insurance or- 
ganizations as does New York, yet the 
list of domestic insurance companies 1n 
Pennsylvania reveals a very large number 
of imposing names. This statement is 
why 





preliminary to a reasonable question- 
do the 
upon making a joke of the Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania politicians insist 


Insurance Department when, in fact, it 
should be nearly as strong and as well 
organized as is the New York Depart- 
ment? Pennsylvania has vacillated from 
some of the worst to some of the best 
insurance that 
longed to the National Convention of In- 
The two 


commissioners ever be- 


surance Commissioners. in- 
cumbents preceding the present one have 
the from 


both the general public and the insurance 


commanded greatest respect 


people. At the present the great Key- 
stone State is represented insurance-wise 
by a man who has already been brought 
into court charged with misusing his office 
to gain personal revenge for fancied 
wrongs. The insurance department of 
Pennsylvania has become a battleground. 
Governor Gifford Pinchot has provided a 
reasonable basis for criticism of his 
conduct of his high office in making such 
an appointment. In dismissing one of the 
most efficient the State 
ever had, he publicly characterized him 
as inefficient. At once he proceeded to 
appoint a man who in a few short days 


commissioners 


has demonstrated more inefficiency than 


the Hon. Sam McCulloch ever displayed 
at any time. 

Some years ago, in 1921 to be exact, 
the Pennsylvania department, having long 
since determined that the so-called license 
by mail plan, whereby agents applied for 
and received their licenses by mail, was 
unsatisfactory, 
the 
plan a 
set 


highly inefficient and 


known as ad- 


this 


what is 
board plan. 
of advisory boards 
the State, 
were authorized by 


evolved 
visory By 
number were 


throughout the mem- 
which 


the department as volunteer examiners. 


up 


bers of 


“very applicant for an agency license 
was required to subject himself to an oral 
examination before one of these boards 
and its recommendation concerning him 
was generally carried out by the commis- 
sioner. The department asked for and 
received the co-operation of the Insur- 
ance lederation of Pennsylvania in carry- 


ing out this plan. It worked to the com- 


plete satisfaction of all concerned. It re- 
sulted in fewer agents and in _ better 


agents. So fairly did the boards conduct 
their work that we do not recall having 
heard of a single complaint of note. 
ior nearly five years this plan has 
been pursued with satisfaction to all. 
Now, suddenly and without warning to 
the Federation, the new commissioner has 
issued a letter abolishing the plan. The 
reasons given therein are characterized 
by Thomas B. Donaldson, former Penn- 
sylvania commissioner and a man whose 
judgment is highly respected in all quar- 
ters, as “so stupid and illogical as to be 
laughable.” Meantime the members of 
the advisory boards, the officers of the 
Federation and the membership of that 
body have served the State ably and well 
without either remuneration or thanks. 
Hlope is held out that on January 1, 
1y27, when a new administration will be 
inaugurated, the insurance department 
will be restored to its normal efficiency. 
The governor-elect of Pennsylvania could 
well turn his eyes toward New York and 
study the organization of the insurance 
department here. There is no valid rea- 
son why the insurance business and the 
insuring public in Pennsylvania should 
not be as well protected as in New York. 
Mr. Pinchot embarrassed the Pennsyl- 
vania department until efficiency was ut- 
terly impossible. Then he demanded the 
resignation of its head upon grounds of 
inefficiency. In other words, the Gover- 


5 


nor seemingly enforced inefficiency upon 
Mr. McCulloch and then turned around 
and blamed him for what had been forced 
upon him. Unless the governor-elect dis- 
cards such tactics as that the Pennsylvania 
department will soon have no standing 
whatever among its fellows. 





PRO RATA CANCELLATIONS 

; a never was any reason legally 

why a fire company should have 
commenced the practice of reducing 
the rate of insurance on an existing pol- 
icy because the rate had been lowered 
either through improvements or through 
a general rate reduction. Possibly there 
was some analogy in the fact that the 
policy gives a company the right to in- 
crease its rate where there is an increase 
of hazard and the duty is incumbent on 
the insured to call the attention of the 
company to the fact that the hazard has 
been increased. This would mean of 
course paying the additional premium. 

Whatever the reason, however, some- 
time in the dim distant past companies 
adopted the practice of making a pro 
rata return to the insured on an existing 
policy where the rate was reduced. They 
also did the same thing where an exist- 
ing policy was cancelled and immediately 
rewritten in the same office. Here again 
they were not obliged to do it because 
the policy gives them the right to insist 
on a short rate cancellation where the 
cancellation is effected at the request of 
the insured. The reasoning which brought 
this about is perhaps due to the fact that 
the insured could let the existing policy 
run and purchase a new one at the usual 
rate and thus not be subject to the short 
rate penalty for cancellation. This shows 
how difficult it is to follow strictly the 
legal right granted by the policy. 

The question is brought up by the re- 
cent ruling of the New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance which puts on the 
pro rata basis all reductions. This means 
that the companies probably will not be 
able to exercise any discrimination when- 
ever rates are reduced, but must grant 
the proper pro rata reduction to the in- 
sured. For instance, if in a certain 
county all rates should be reduced, then 
all existing policyholders who would 
benefit by the reduction would be entitled 
to ask for it. Of course, one of the diffi- 
culties with this is that very frequently 
the amount is very small. 
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WASTE 


The first great problem with which the human race forever struggles is how to live as long as possible. 

To live at all humanity must fight disease, from birth. 

The advance made into the terrain of this common enemy in recent years, chiefly through discoveries 

in pure science, makes a story more thrilling than Stanley’s journey across the Dark Continent, more 

romantic than Amundsen’s flight over the Top of the World. 

Whatever science is now saving through a better longevity has hitherto been waste, but a waste mankind 
in the mass could not control; it could however and, in a limited way, now does, avoid utter waste through 
co-operation. 

Outside of disease there are other enemies to be overcome. 

Amongst these enemies are: 

Ignorance; 

War; 
Bad Sociological programs; 
Lack of a proper sense of individual responsibility; 
Lack of appreciation of the value of human life, the only real value in the world. 

ALL THESE ARE CONTROLLABLE ENEMIES 
The battle of science against disease helps; it lengthens life, but does not solve the problem. 

The battle against the controllable enemies is the great current, always present battle. 

Ignorance and war with resultant maladjustments, are man’s arch enemies, the great cause of waste. 

Human life, the only real value, is now constantly snuffed out by its controllable enemies leaving 
liabilities and not assets. Intelligent co-operation can prevent that. 

Every life is an asset to everybody if it is not wasted. 

War with its hideous waste seems as yet uncontrollable. But in the long run ignorance is a deadlier 
foe than war. 

Premature death from disease, which happens in spite of all scientific knowledge, is without a specific 
plan to meet it, sheer waste. 

Premature death from war not only destroys values and disrupts life plans but leaves debts for other 
people to pay; even that monstrous waste can be adjusted, through co-operation, so as to be really less 
burdensome. 

Premature death from any cause usually means helpless wives and mothers, children either half edu- 
cated or educated in crime, all at the expense of society. 

The value of a life can be in part replaced by cash through co-operation; that helps the taxpayer, 
liquidates liabilities and gives children a chance. 

While humanity is struggling to eliminate disease, to eliminate the rivalries of nations, rivalries in 
business, the blunders of ignorance, rivalries in the churches, and the cruelties of the strong, lifting the 
burdens imposed on society by the lazy and the incapable, Life itself (individuals, men, women, children) 
must, in order to preserve its great but fugitive value, organize intelligently; it must express itself in 
current values, must through co-operation translate itself into bonds, mortgages, real estate and cash. 
That sounds materialistic; but there is no other even partial equivalent for the intangible personality 
which, living, is of immeasurable value and eliminated without a program which in part replaces it, be- 
comes worth less than nothing. 

How to do all that as against both kinds of waste, the controllable and the uncontrollable? 

Did you say Life Insurance? 

Of course you did. 

LIFE INSURANCE IS A MILITANT, AN ORGANIZED CRYING OUT TO HUMANITY 
TO STOP WASTE. 

IT HAS AS YET CAUGHT UP OUT OF THE NIAGARA OF WASTE ONLY A FEW BILLION 
DOLLARS OF THE INEXPRESSIBLE BILLIONS THAT HAVE FOR AGES RUSHED INTO 
THE OCEAN OF WASTED VALUES. 

Life Insurance is the first business in the world, first in its moral appeal, first in its scientific processes, 
first in its fight against life’s enemies, first in its correction of maladjustments, first in eliminating waste, 
almost first now in its accumulations. 

Ask at one of Branch Offices about this Company. Learn how you can eliminate waste; how you 
can serve yourself and your neighbor as well. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DARWIN L. KINGSLEY, President. 
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SKILLED WORKMEN 


Phoenix Mutual Agents Gather to 
Celebrate Anniversary 


COMPANY SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 





Over 93 Per Cent of Sales Represented in 
Convention at Hot Springs 
By Ernest V. SULLIVAN 

The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Septem- 
her 13——The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford has for several years 
now been developing its agency force upon the 
theory that a small staff of highly skilled men, 
aided by the most up-to-date sales helps known, 
i; more effective than a larger force not so 
carefully selected or so intensively developed. 
The result was strikingly brought out at the 
Diamond Jubilee Convention held here this 
week, Over ninety-three per cent of the sales 
of the company during the past year was rep- 
resented, and probably other 
would be put to it te gather together any 300 
of its salesmen to show so high an individual 


any company 


average production as is represented here. 

Vice-President Winslow Russell, in charge 
of the program of the celebration, selected as 
his general theme “The Skilled Workman,” a 
topic eminently fitting, as the above indicates. 
During the entire three days of the sessions 
this theme will be handled from various angles. 


Today John Marshall Hclcombe, Jr., man- 
ager of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, discussed his job; Walter C. Hill, vice- 
president of the Retail Credit Company, his 
problems, and this evening Henry H. Kohn, 
president of the Morris Plan Insurance Com- 
pany, delivered an address on his make-up. In 
addition there was a discussion this morning, 
led by Secretary A. H. Yost, concerning “How 
the Skilled Workman May Co-operate With 
Trust Companies in Conserving Estates.” 

This evening’s session included a discussion 
of the company’s financial policy, led by Vice- 
President A. M. Collins, and also a discussion 
on the “Value of Consecutive Sales,” led by 
Agency Manager J. A. Whitmore. 

Tuesday morning will, find the delegates dis- 
cussing a variety of questions. Clarence Pet- 
erson of San Francisco will deliver an address 
on “What I Really Think of the Life In- 
surance Business.” A typical Monday morn- 
ing meeting will be conducted. Discussions on 
selective risks and on policyholders’ meetings 
show the wide range of the program. 

0. B. Andrews, president of the O. B. 
Andrews Company of Chattanooga, delivers an 
interesting address on “A Policyholder’s View- 
point Toward Phoenix Mutual Skilled Work- 
men.” George W. Ayars completes the morn- 
ing with an address entitled “When My Job 
Is a Big One.” 


The diamond jubilee dinner Tuesday evening 
will find President A. A. Welch in the toast- 
Col. Raymond Robbins of Chi- 
cago will deliver the address—subject, “Lead- 


master’s chair. 


ership.” 

Wednesday morning will be largely given 
over to sales promotion and advertising, with 
speakers as Bruce Barton, of Barton, 
& Osborne, New York; Leon A. 
sales promotion manager, and C. T. 
Steven, advertising manager. 

A short session on Wednesday afternoon 
completes the Phcenix Mutual’s diamond jubi- 
lee celebration. 


such 
Durstine 
Soper, 


Fourth Annual Regional Convention of 
Penn Mutual Life 
The fourth annual regional convention of 
the Penn Mutual Life, of Philadelphia, was 
held last week, from Thursday until Saturday, 
at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
T. D. Crowley, of the home office agency de- 
to the advance arrangements 
and about three hundred delegates attended. 
E. G. McWilliam, general agent at New York 
city, presided the first day; E. R. Eckenrode, 
Harrisburg general agent, the second day, and 
J. Elliot Hall, of New York, wielded the gavel 
on Saturday. William H. Kingsley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life, delivered the 
address of welccme on Thursday. 
Other regional conventions of the company 
will be held at Mackinac Island, Mich., and 
at Del Monte, Cal., in the near future. 


partment, saw 


Aetna Life’s General Agency Conference 

The 1926 General Agents’ Conference of 
the Aftna Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford was held last week at Hot Springs, Va. 
Many vital and interesting subjects pertaining 
to the work of an insurance agent were dis- 
cussed and among the speakers were: H. K. 
Shoch of Chicago, O. H. Matinusen of Los 
Angeles, F. D. Crawshaw of Pecria, Lester 
O. Schriver of Hartford, F. W. Bidwell, 
secretary of the Claims Department of the 
7Etna Life, H. K. Kavel of Minneapolis, R. 
H. Keffer of Scranton, R. P. Baird of Al- 
bany, R. S. Edwards of Detroit, Gordon H. 
Campbell of Little Rock, J. P. Graham of 
Brooklyn, and J. A. Wocd of Oklahoma City. 
Some of the subjects discussed were: The 
Recruiting of Life Insurance Agents, Con- 
tact with Men in the Field, Agency Meetings 
and How Much a General Agent Can Afford 
to Spend on the Securing and Training of New 
Men. 


Central States Reinsures Western Life 

Omaha, Nes., September 13.—The Western 
Life of Wyoming, a company having $15,000,- 
000 insurance in force, has been reinsured in 
the Central States Life of St. Louis, Mo. 
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GUARDIAN LIFE CON= 
VENTION 





Agents and Managers Meet in 
Atlantic City 





NEW BUSINESS TOTALED $47,000,000 
IN EIGHT MONTHS 





Splendid Progress of Company Is Outlined 
by President Carl Heye 
[By a Starr CorRESPONDENT] 

ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J., Sept. 14—Almost 300 
of the leading agents and managers of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company, New York, 
nthusiastically greeted President Carl Heye, 

e announced that the company had is- 
sued $47,000,000 of new paid-for business in 
the first eight months of 1926. This is an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. Increase in business 
was the same for the period in 1925 and 60 
per cent more than the first eight months of 
1924. When it is realized that the estimated 
increase in new life insurance paid for in the 
life insurance companies 
throughout the ccuntry was under 10 per cent, 
the impetus for the outburst may be readily 
During the club year ending in 
July,* the new business paid for amounted to 
$70,000,000, which was an increase of 17 per 
cent over the same period in 1925. A continua- 
tion of the past sound financial policy enabled 
the company to show net interest earnings of 
5.62 per cent and the practice of allowing in- 
terest of 5 per cent of funds left with the com- 
pany to accumulate could be safely and con- 
sistently maintained. This interest rate is 
higher than that allowed by any company in 
New York. T. Louis Hansen, vice-president 
of the Company, and the personal friend of 
every Guardian Life man, told the story of 
the progress of the company, especially, outlin- 
ing the history of the field men. 

The eighth annual convention of the field 
men was held at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in At- 
lantic City, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
of this week. There were well over 200 agents 
and managers in attendance. The meeting was 
called to order by E. J. Berlet, manager at 
Philadelphia, and a prominent leader in the af- 
fairs of the National Association. Mr. Berlet 
is president of the Guardian Leaders Club, as 
well as being chairman of publicity of the In- 
ternational Convention. He was followed by 
President Heye and Vice-President Hansen. 

The award for the greatest amount of life 
insurance in a year was won for the third con- 
secutive year by a team from the F. S. Dore- 
mus Agency of New York. This team con- 
sisted of G. J. Beihoff, David Goodfriend, and 
Max Reinboth. 

This cup and the other awards were pre- 
sented by T. Lowis Hansen, vice-president. 


same period by 


understood. 
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The I-S Plan Links the Agent 
With His Community 
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known as ‘‘an Agents” 
Company.” 
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Certainly, the Inter- 

Southern Life is going farther towards 
helping its agents create and handle 
their business, than has been usually 
thought of as customary. 


The home office goes into the field and 
becomes so much a part of the community 
that the representative is able to make it 
an Inter-Southern community. Powerful 
forces are set at work to help the agent. 
He has the recognition of interests whose 
word is ‘Open Sesame”’ to the confidence 
and support of the community. 


To a similar degree, this plan relieves the 






Winning Recognition and 
Cooperation for Him in 
an Entirely New Way 





agent of the tedium 
and responsibility of 
making collections, for- 
warding premiums, and 
handling other detail 
——- work. 


a 


We are proud of this 
plan—not only because 
we are first to perfect 
and put it into opera- 
tion, but because it creates new ways of 
cooperating with our agents in building 
their business, increasing their earnings 
and making the business of life insurance a 
more interesting and fruitful life-work. 


During the first two months the Com- 
pany’s field department operated under 
this plan, June and July, it produced the 
largest volume of business for each month 
in the Company’s history. Do you want 
to put your own business on a basis of 
progress, growth and security? If so, 
write today for further information, to— 


CAREY G. ARNETT, President 


INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED - 19095 - IN 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves for the Protection of Policyholders - 


Insurance in Force over - - 


- LOUISVILLE - 


KENTUCKY 


$11,806, 168.68 
$110,000,000.00 
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CREATES NEW OFFICES 





New York Life Insurance Company 
Board Elects Four Third Vice=- 
Presidents 





ARTHUR HUNTER HONORED 





Wilbur H. Pierson, Charles H. Langmuir 
and Griffin M. Lovelace Are Others 
Elected—W. P. Kingsley Suc- 

ceeds to Secretaryship 


At the meeting last week of the New York 
Life's board of directors, it was decided to 
expand the executive staff to include four third 
vice-presidents. President Darwin P. Kings- 
ley said that this expansion was necessary be- 
cause cf the ever-increasing business of the 
New York Life, and due to the fact the present 
oficers found themselves over-burdened, espe- 
cially with routine work. 

The men elected to hold the newly-created 
positions are: Arthur Hunter, Wilbur H. 
Pierson, Charles H. Langmuir and Griffin M. 
Lovelace. Mr. Hunter has been for many 
years the chief actuary with the New York 
Life; he is an ex-president of the Actuarial 
Society of America, a fellow of “he Faculty of 
Actuaries of Scotland, and an associate of the 
Actuaries of England. He was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1869. Mr. Pierson has 
been one of the company’s three secretaries. 
Mr. Langmuir, for some years past, has been 
superintendent of agencies. Dr. Lovelace was 
formerly an agency director of the company, 
but during recent vears he has been active as 
an educator. Just a short while ago he re- 
signed as head of the New York University 
life insurance course to go back again to the 
New York Life. 

Walton P. Kingsley, formerly assistant sec- 
retary, was elected to the board to succeed Mr. 
Pierson as secretary. 

It is expected that Dr. Lovelace will devote 
most of his activities to the education of the 
sales force, a line of work in which he has so 
distinguished himself, 

The appointments of these four men to the 
Positions to which they have been advanced 
give the New York Life valuable additions to 
its official staff. 
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Union Central Meeting 
(Concluded from page 3) 


On the second day’s program were U. C. 
Upiohn, Chicago; J. M. Thorsen, New York; 
Herman A. Zischke, Portland, Ore.; Ben A. 
Wiedermann, San Antonic, Tex.; J. W. Hie- 
stand, Chicago; John H. Harrison, J., Raleigh, 
N. C.; Joseph B. Wolfe, Atlanta, Ga.; W. 
Gray Harris, Worcester, Mass., and R. J. Wil- 
liams, newly-appointed educational director of 
the company. 

Three themes were taken up during the three 
sessions, as follows: “The Union Central for 
its Agents,” “The Unicn Central for its Policy-+ 
holders,” and “Multiplying Union Central Pol- 
icyholders.” 

Treasurer Clark noted a promising improve- 
ment in the farm situation, which he said had 
enabled the Union Central to reduce its num- 
ber of mortgage foreclosures to the smallest 
number in years. The company is now earning 
a gross interest rates cf 6.4 on loans, he said, 
adding that the farm situation is practically 
taking care of itself. Since the Union Central 
entered the field of city loans a little over a 
year ago, he said, more than $10,000,000 has 
been loaned on city property mortgages. The 
average loan is $4000, and the money is placed 
almost exclusively on imprceved resident prop- 
erty. 

Medical Director William Muhlberg shed 
new light on the Union Central’s recent raise 
He said: 

In spite of rigid selection, our disability 
clause has not been profitable, partly because 
the premium was not wholly adequate, but 
mainly because the company has been lenient in 
its interpretation of disability. 


in disability rates. 


One of the features of the convention was a 
prize ccntest for short essays, written in the 
form of telegrams, on the subject, “Why I 
Prefer the Union Central.” First prize went 
to Mrs. W. I. Hardwick of Kinsdale, Va., 
whose message written by “An agent for a 
policyholder of and a beneficiary of this com- 
pany,” was adjudged the most eloquent tribute 
to the Union Central. Second prize went to 
Harry A. Carr cf the New York agency. 

At the banquet on Monday night, which was 
one of the big numbers on the entertainment 
program, Superintendent Hommeyer presented 
certificates of merit to the leading producers 


of the company for 1925. 

Owen T. Lively of New York, leading agent 
of the Union Central, who produced mcre than 
$2,000,000 of personal business in 1925, died 
in May, and an eloquent tribute to his memory 
was paid by Mr. Hommeyer. 

Favorable comment at the banquet came to 
the “Union Central Minstrels,” a troupe of 
home office employees who staged a series cf 
skits in black face. Officers and leading man- 
agers of the company were jocularly “panned” 
in gridiron fashion, to the joy of the assembled 
agents. The Union Central convention closed 
at noon Tuesday, but a large porticn of the 
assembled agents remained over at Atlantic 
City for the National Association of Life 
Underwriters’ Convention, 

President Sage announced the company’s 
intention of entering into an extensive educa- 
tional program, with the appointment cf Robert 
James Williams, formerly of the C. B. Knight 
agency in New York, as director of educa- 
tion, a new post in the Union Central. 


Fidelity Mutual Life Meeting 

The Fidelity Leaders Club cf the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is holding its convention at Atlantic City 
this week. The convention opened Monday, 
September 13, with a manager’s conference and 
continues throughout the week. The closing 
feature of the program provides for a trip to 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia. 

Perhaps the most cutstanding topic of dis- 
cussion is the new head office building, which 
is rapidly nearing completion. 


Secretary of Life Underwriters Resigns 

Charles J. Zimmerman resigned to-day as 
executive secretary of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York. Frederic Pitts 
McKenzie, of Pawtucket, R. I., succeeds him. 

Mr Zimmerman intends entering the active 
life insurance field. At the present writing 
he is unable to announce his new connections. 
For the past two years he has been associated 
with the organization and during that time 
the membership of the organization increased 
from 1200 to 1650 and records were set for at- 
tendance at the monthly dinners, banquets and 
sales congress. 
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T furnished him food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel 
and thongs— 
Five Essentials. 


* * * 


The Farmers & Bankers 
plan also gives fiveessen- 
tials to local prosperity— | ie 
You bank locally. Weinvestit [| -Nk7" 
in the territory we serve. These 
investments build your commun- 
ity—Your client prospers and in 
turn invests in more insurance. 
w Write for our cooperative plan. 
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FORTY and NINETY-SEVEN 


A Remarkable Combination. 


O maintain an average mortality of 40 per cent 
of the expected is an accomplishment in 


itself. But when this is combined with under- 
writing which enables the issuance of policies on 
over 97 per cent of the business applied for, the 


result is a satisfied agency organization. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
O. J. ARNOLD, President 


Insurance in Force, Dec. 31, 1925, $212,399,698 


PROFIT-SHARING POLICIES—-LOW NET COST 



































GLOBE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


ASSETS - = = $1,500,000.00 


“CLAIMS PAID ON SICHT” 
Paid to policyholders over $1,050,000.00 


The highest grade of service to policyholders 
and representatives. 





IT IS THE LAST WORD IN 


SERVICE 











T. F. Barry, 
Founder 


Pose Barry Dietz, 
President 


The GLOBE weekly news mailed to you 
every week by request without charge. 
Home Offices: 


431 S. Dearborn St. Phone Harrison 1998 
CHICAGO 
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THE RECORD OF FRATERNAL ORDERS 


The Affairs of Fraternal Societies Graphically Depicted in Several 


There are at the present time about 514 fra- 
ternal societies licensed in the United States 
and operating under the jurisdiction of the va- 
rious State Insurance Departments. The busi- 
ness transacted by most of these orders is 
negligible in amount, and their operations are 
restricted to small sections of the country, 
many, indeed, being limited to individual cities 
or counties. There are, however, 103 orders 
with insurance in force amounting to $10,000,- 
oo or over, and twenty-two over 
$100,000,000 of insurance outstanding. While, 
naturally, most of these latter organizations 
have shown business increases with more or 
less regularity, nevertheless, the growth in busi- 
ness of fraternal orders has not kept pace with 
the growth in business of old-line legal reserve 
life insurance, thus apparently indicating that 
the coverage offered by these legal reserve 
companies is better suited to the needs of and, 
in consequence, is more popular with and in 
greater demand by, the insuring public of the 
United States. 

Thirty-five years ago, and even twenty-five 
years ago, fraternal orders were of compara- 
tively greater scope in this country than they 
are now. This may be ascribed to the short- 
sighted policy of the officers of fraternal or- 
ders of those early days, who did not realize the 
value of adequate rates to provide reserves for 
the inevitable increased death rate of their 
members as the average age thereof increased. 
In the past few years, however, the leaders of 
fraternal insurance have recognized the demand 


having 


Tabulations 


are maintained on a proper basis and are thus 
able to offer insurance of lasting value. 

It seems undeniable that fraternal societies 
have been potent factors in the up-building of 
life insurance to its present commanding posi- 
tion by providing protection to many holders 
of their certificates and so making the field 
fertile for increased of life 
It cannot be denied, however, that many of 
their members have met with disappointment 
because some organizations have heen unable 
to fulfill their original expectations by afford- 
ing whole life insurance at their initial rates. 

While a number of fraternal orders have in 
late years been convinced that the legal reserve 
plan is the safest and surest plan of providing 
life insurance, and have, with the guidance and 
assistance of State supervising officials, adapted 
their methods to the principles of that sys- 
tem, there still remain many orders which have 


sales insurance. 


to meet and solve difficult problems in adjust- 
ing their policies and rates to the conditions 
involved in the inevitable rise in mortuary 
costs, caused by the insufficiency of assessments 
charged members in the early years. 

The Insurance Year Book, 1926 edition, Life 
Volume, shows that 224 fraternal societies 
whose figures were available had $0,76¢,608,- 
505 of insurance in force at the end of 10925. 
During the year they wrote $1,105,881,275 of 
insurance. In the same year 308 old-line legal 
reserve companies had $71,632,127,685 of in- 
surance outsanding, and wrote during 10925 
$15,472,900,465 of insurance. From these com- 


In the accompanying tables there are pre- 
sented interesting statistics outlining the ex- 
perience of numerous leading fraternal orders 
in 1925 and in previous years of some of them. 
Table I shows the outstanding accounting items 
from the balance sheet of 47 leading fraternal 
orders with a recapitulation. This table shows 
that the end of 1925, 47 leading orders had 
approximately $495,000,000 of assets. Total 
payments to members were $80,951,429, as 
against $87,390,157 in 1924, or an increase of 
about $2,6co,0co. The number of certificates 
written were 623,867, or about 26,000 less than 
in 1924. The number of terminations by lapse 
and death in 1925 was 543,534, or a decrease of 
102,000 from 1924. The gain in membership 
during 1925 was 23,514. Insurance in force 
for the 47 orders was at the end of 1925 some- 
thing over $6,660,000,000. Below will be found 
two columns of ratios and averages for the 
years 1924 and 1925, respectively: 


Ratios and Averages 1924 1925 
Death rates per thousand....... 11.29 11.59 
Average mortuary cost per 

MOEINNEE - os saciccesaaceeea? 19.54 19.72 
Surplus assets per capita held ' 

Weenies © Sbaoccciasieaens 56.99 62.97 
Average amount of certificates 

WM AOECS ssc aoe ceases 1,145 1,165 
Average mortuary cost per 

SIO ee ccc ccousadeddasne: 17.06 16.93 


Table II sets forth the most important items 
from the financial and policy exhibits of three 
of the leading societies, namely,- the Royal 




















on the part of their members and prospects for parative figures the strong preference of the Arcanum, The Maccabees and the Modern 
asound and permanent production, and have so. people at large for old-line life insurance is Woodmen of America. 
altered their plan of operation that reserves forcibly emphasized. (Continued on page 13) 
TABLE 1.—FORTY-SEVEN LEADING FRATERNAL ORDERS 
Brotherhood ; Brotherhood : : 
American Ben Hur. Brith Brotherhood | Locomotive of Catholic Catholic 
Be inn cnrccssciecsescatesssescnesoeeves Insurance Abraham, of Firemen & | Railroad | Benevolent | Knights of 
Union Ind. Order. |Am. Yeomen| Enginemen. | Trainmen. on. America. 
r r r r ’ r r 
Craw- : 
PARAMUS cra cvosaSeata.aca ovatecascioere Wo aiscelw oie eiaei wee at Columbus, | fordsville, | New York, | Des Moines, | Cleveland, | Cleveland, | Brooklyn, St. Louis, 
Ohio. Ind. No Y¥; Ta. hio. Ohio. ie 3 Mo. 
amitnenoed) Die heet sia oss.c oh dena osu doaw ene Aecescaa dere 1804 1894 1887 1897 1873 1883 1881 1877 
Mortuary assessments received in 1925.......-++++eeeeeeees 1,958,046 1,272,112 902,059 5,931,273 1,846,044 EOGEBSIG ce cccases 580,332 
Death MIRINS DAG IMEQS SE i. os c1c% og ou ce eue ime eeeee canaries 1,453,087 832,133 1,092,500 1,642,420 037,872 2,208,478) =. . ww wwe 393,837 
Total paid by members in ROM ohecc area cacao dcoaucncteoe sree aes 2,750,860 1,618,827 1,180,777 5,931,273 2,052,179 5,941,842 207,557 645,164 
Total payments to members in BODE iis ee cnnee wawece nee’ 1,665,780 866,535 I, 110,000 2,498,666 1,291,084 5,112,962 181,033 307,314 
IT i oa se ceo sod nwn a evaweenennkes 1,220,420 608,250 81,829 1,823,527 1,195,220 39,089 41,092 222,611 
Admitted Assets DECEMINEE 35,1625 5x: <0.) 6.<.0-5c/e's. 0:5. 010.035 0's'40 s 4,163,085 5,820,730 2,612,813 8,757,986] 12,825,122 9,959,475 3,050,875 13755793 
Total liabilities December Be NO on a er ecelunckee cones 1,201,068 111,622 276,707 $6,710,563 247,571 048,515 2,910,075 52,839 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1925........... 35,430 12,100 4,828 $26,681 9,890 15,521] ww nee 472 
Membership December 31, RAGHU otra sacle ni nna ema os 147,888 62,533 132,132 143,972 102,405 167,663 7,427 15,786 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1925............ +8,107 —310; —3,9005 —I,512 —742, +1,515 —364 —584 
Insurance IN: FONCE DOCEMBEE. 4% 5, LOSE cs. uc cerns sce sce sceesinc 160,409,180 66,855,008 66,066,000] 165,476,687] 156,388,000 326,422,675 7,333,000 14,980,044 
Certificates terminating By deatitit 1049s c65656% ce ceeeneces 1,404 763 2,213 1,484 615 1,280] ee eee eee 328. 
Lapsed certificates in MOMS Aat< Gus we dote ae Ken cnet dusauee 25,354 11,523 6,520 27,009 9,806 TI,810; ws ee eee 623 
Death rate per 1000 members in BOA Gevicv/e ndee cscs tenavs@n 9.49 12.20 16.75 10.30 6.00 65.6 FS sce; 20.77 
a mortuary cost per member in 1925]...........-0-+: 13.24 20.34 6.83 41.19 18.02 ek” a ere 36.75 
urplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1925...........- 20.03 91.30 17.68 14.21 122.73 SEae F  (lwecs 83.84 
Verage amount of certificates in force.........eeeceeeeeees 1,084 1,069 500 1,149 1,526 cat | MEARE See et 94¢ 
verage mortuary cost per $1000 in 1925T.........-eeeeeees 12.20 19.03 13.65 35.84 11.81 |. i se 38.73 
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A I P the total 
n Increased Opportunity Because We Have || |" "ii 
Pa 10, whil 
Age Limits from 0 to 60. $1000 W 
Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety ei 
of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the in 1923, 
Family s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- at the € 
— "2 ly Premium plan. number 
©. G L. BUILDING Participating and Non-Participating Policies. " a 
oI . ( 
Same Rates for Males and Females. creased 
Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for | | |. | | 
Males and Females alike. ADAMS ST. el 
Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. 4{ Continental |} chicago a NAME 01 
‘ t™ an ”n 
° ° Ct Co ial | > Stock 
We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D.C., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ia., a Nat'l. Bk. bi See ‘ me 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. A QUINCY sT. los. —— 
Ae ated Minos.) 4/ae : 
Col ba ois -*|o8 
THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = /7pie}i./8) esha |” 
2 tust Co, Coi 
of CHICAGO, ILL. =e = ie 
BOUL. Mortuary | 
B. R. NUESKE, President Pe cone a Death claii 
The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. running through Exchange - | Tal ne 
Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. ini aia ne 
tted 
Total liabi 
Certificate 
~~ Membersh 
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ds o us ame time or individual success stand upon the service their com- and which 
otner - H ° e | 
a tt — pany renders to its constituent members—the proving nam shee 
Perhaps we have had the 7 . . 
opportunity but lacked he Mutual Life of New York, the first American ; 
the courage to venture. legal reserve mutual life insurance company, has for eaiiee 
a 0 nity is Ringi eighty-three years met the proving test of service to 
Available in — “* _ its members. ‘To-day, this Company’s high prestige 
emeteen oor accorded to public service and achievement i 
Alabama Michigan . ; : ment is upborne Locanion. 
a. a The National Life Asso- and carried on by loyal, efficient and contented field 
California Now | Mexlea — offers you the =. workers. 
Colorado akota imited opportuniti pets 
Flora Oklahoma pap es a ‘ne eee They have unsurpassed contracts and facilities to Commence 
— Pern mor your own. In Illinois a offer to their public—all standard forms of insurance Riis 
Iino Tonnoesee National Life salesman (ages 10 to 70) and annuities, both for men and for Death clai 
lowa Washington wierd = — women; Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits; Tot ue 
Kaneae 'yoming gy - policy loans in branch agencies, and all other features Tneome = 
98 months has averaged of service the Company deems justified. oy ed 
$30,058.00. They take a pride in building greatly upon a great otal liabil 
A number of National Life salesmen have increased their past—a loyal, efficient agency corps successful for the Certificates 
sone Nywor dl by og through the National Life’s popular Company and for themselves. any 
-cost policies. is same opportunity is possible to you Those wh ife i 
through a National contract. Correspondence invited. a vocation re — oe rance field work as conn. 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT nea 
NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION The Mutual Life Insurance Company | | ici 
Surplus as 
Home Office: Des Moines, Iowa of New York Average a 
34 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. Average m 
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THE RECORD OF FRATERNAL ORDERS 
(Continued from page 11) 

A resumé of the Royal Arcanm indicates a 
large increase in mortuary assessments and in 
new members admitted in 1925, but a decrease in 
the total membership of the order at the end of 
the year. The death rate shows an increase of 
10, while the average cost to each member per 
¢000 was increased by $20.91. Lapses show a 
decrease. The Maccabees show an increase in 
mortuary assessment and new members received 
in 1925, but a decrease in the total membership 
at the end of the year. There were a fewer 
number of lapses than in the past four years, 
but the death rate per 1000 shows an increase 
of .8 and the average cost to members was in- 


Woodmen, shows more favorable results in the 
various items. Insurance in force shows an in- 
crease in 1925, while the death rate per thou- 
sand at risk increased .5 to 10.6 and the average 
mortuary cost per member $.61 to $20.51. 
Table III shows the gain or loss in member- 
ship of 226 orders. This section is divided into 
two parts, the first showing 131 orders, which 
experienced a gain in insurance in force ar- 
ranged in order according to their gains, the 
most successful being at the top of the list. 
The section presents the exhibits of 
those societies who suffered a loss (95 in num- 
ber), the least affected being first. This table 
indicates that 226 had 9,092,300 certificates in 
force at the beginning of 1925 and 9,190,534 at 


second 


Table IV is a complete showing of the death 
rate of thirty-seven fraternal orders from 1906 
to 1925, inclusive. The column of ratios for 
1925 is supplemented by two columns, which 
present the mean number of certificates in force 
and the number of deaths. The average death 
rate in 1924 is shown to be 15.4 per thousand 
mean certificates in force, while in 1925 it was 
17.7, an increase of 2.3. 

In table V the number of assessments called 
and the annual rates for eight quinquennial 
ages, starting with age 20, and the average age 
of members are shown for 49 fraternal orders. 
Few changes are noted in this table except in 
the columns of average age of members. 















































creased $11.43. The third order, Modern _ the end of that year, or a net gain of 08,234. Copyright, 1926, by The Spectator Company, N. Y. 
TABLE 1—Continued 

mee Degree of Independ- 

Catholic Honor, Fraternal Fraternal Fraternal Gleaners, ent Order 
NAME OF ORDER ooccies ccccccccoses euniouecekcdeaen --.| Order of Superior Aid Brother- Home Ins. Ancient [Golden Cross of 

Foresters. Lodge. Union hood. Society Order of of the World} Foresters 

va r r r ra r 
Los Phila- : ; 
NMOS iscsi d oc Sia a arsine roid GA el yao Denk oe ataeees Chicago, St. Paul, Lawrence, Angeles, delphia, Detroit, Knoxville, Toronto, 
Ill. Minn. Kan. Cal. jig | Mich. Tenn. Ont. 

GgnNeNGOd DNISTERR 5% core:vio:eidse-cin vie cleemiurecaienkee ee asoeacs 1883 1896 1890 1896 1885 1894 1876 1881 
Mortuary assessments received in 1925..........seeeeeeeeee] 0 ceeeeees 1,156,018} 3,077,420 246,523 548,642 1,072,273 382,543 2,767,655 
Death claims paid in EON eo riaieietinitie a gacicicce <welaancise es 06a 1,577,426 626,068] 1,772.479 207,645 240,602 401.415 301,357 1,899,064 
Total paid by members in MOA Gita ie cteiels ociclele ctsicieeis Hela Seine 3,108,676 1,198,650} 3,166,741 572,023 543,134 1,534,772 413,985 2,976,877 
Total payments to members in 1925..........eeeeeeeeeeeee 1,695,072 764,611 1,870,546 303,411 287,161 523,892 301,482 3,261,312 
Vieilles SRM OCH REDS ODE ov er5, i'o-0,o:0- 616: 6: o0alu'scere'ar5’ stv low acecesWeiel’sel ie 1,900,521 816,213 1,105,884 127,110 121,754 353,240 68.447 494,009 
Admitted assets December 31, 1925.........2.0seeccseesees 17,780,060 6,166,353 8,691,851 1,500,903 1,342,210 2,602,111 193,163] 38,311,370 
Total liabilities December 31, 1925. .......cccccccccccecees 173,476 24,500 §6,437,707 §1,565,078 $1,300,553 54,509 80.288} §37,256,404 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1925........... 4,938 6,561 20,869 890 3,580 2,029 gol 21,698 
Membership December MANN ails sat ct OG 2 ae Sr A aK Btw 124,463 61,861 70,907 15,302 19,546 47,950) 10,970 153,953 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1925............ —I,452 +646 +2,563 —1I,230 —I,025 —6,815 —484 +2,634 
Insurance in force December MR MOME clay nis ena Vow aue ew cues 120,040,988} 60,348,850} 81,033,674 14,980,658 11,799,098] 42,322,116 9,716,450] 149,127,369 
Certificaces termina’ing by death in 1925..............0..-. 1,580 629 1,686 219 250 600 312 1,834 
BaVeeent CRE EECA LCS PES ODE aor occ.c. 54: 4:4:016, o16.6/0:3)o1eieie one's vin esbesarecee 4,517 5,225 18,453 1,849 4,364 8,244 1,073 15,622 
Death rate per 1000 members in 1925..........-eceeeceeees 12.76 10.17 21.10 14.31 12.79 12.51 28.44 II.92 
Average mortuary cost SPERIMEMDEE TA TOIE ess ocisciccsccecep  ccens 18.69 38.52 16.11 28.07 22.36 34.86 17.99 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1925..........- 141.45 99.28 28.21 2.27 2.13 55-02 10.29 6.86 
Average amount of certificates in force............e.eeeceee 964 976 1,014 979 604 883 836 969 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1925f..........ecceeces| 0 weeee 19.14 37.98 16.45 46.49 25.33 39-37 18.56 








* After deducting total liabilities, 


legal reserve. f Formerly Fraternal Aid Union. 


and which would increase the cost on an average about twenty-five cents monthly. 


tIncludes Exchange. 


§ Liabilities 


include reserve. 


+ The foregoing costs do not include “quarterly dues” payable for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 per member per annum, 


x Company maintains a 















































Junior Order Ladies’ Massachu- 
U. A. M., Knights Knights Catholic Ladies Loyal setts 
NAME OR ORD os ooioricoe cette elees Been ncasonses National to) of Pythias Benev. of the Association. The | Catholic 
Council Columbus. | (Insurance | Association. | Maccabees. Supreme | Maccabees. Order of 
Ben. Degree ’ Department) r Council. r Foresters. 
New Indian- Port Jersey 
ERISA TROND Fares aay 250s stored ovviavera starateiet aetna ive ves eee Pittsburgh, Haven, apolis, Erie, Huron, City, Detroit, Boston, 
Pa. Conn. Ind. Pa. Mich. Na | Mich. Mass. 
Commenced DUSINESR, «4.6/0.0: veiesie's ese sw eciebierndie gees aweidies 1899 1882 1877 1890 1890 1889 1883 1879 
Mortuary assessments received in 1925..........-eceeeeeces 552,416 2,890,027 2,522,771 2,340,130 515,030 111,741 8,114,100 7375734 
Death claims PRMCRORE SOB ok rare: pea arcxercinig. ds ers aianies owl eas 141,076 1,674,041 1,804,134 1,500,505 436,187 70,827 3,526,480 750,204 
Total paid by members in WII es 65 Gist eskc ste ea op B/ a evi di a Sal Eto 692,863 3,831,559 3,403,300 2,455,761 671,356 124,233 8,114,100 897,250 
Total payments to members in WOE ors cee eho cece aware 157,000 1,674,041 2,412,004] * 1,500,505 492,340 74,320 3,745,528 750,204 
Income SEMECUR ETE EOIN HO ie, Seo. ct car5 5 eral a vile ii we vheial Coe) 525,016 2,202,407 1,426,230 1,197,008 154,855 44,868 3,804,113 218,350 
Admitted SRBEES DECEMBER SE LOP6 6 osic:c. weiss voice sos ae asiee 2,618,431 22,857,669 19,360,039 12,048,362 2,040,540. 350,500 26,961,360 2,830,006 
Total liabilities December 31, 1925........0eeceeeceueeeces 67,983] §16.261,713] §17,257,514 85,575 108,800 6,968} §24,788,916 48,239 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1925........... 2,664 109,278 7,009 3,607 3,085 127 22,820 3,075 
Membership Drees Vers a (> > [ane aN 19,922 236,231 89,890 107,694 45,260 2,778 174,483 56,980 
Gain (+) or loss (—-) in membership during 1925............ —528 +1,508 +619 +287 —672 —o5 —4,835 +1.364 
surance in force December 31, 1925......-.0seccccceccces 24,169,848] 258,592,464] 121,538,568 81,962,381 33,403,250 3,336,828] 193,344,706 56,980,000 
Certificates terminating BV OCAUN NU SOAS ponvecsecenececas 120 1,520 1,274 1,845 571 51 3,287 756 
Lapsed certificates in RBC eS cae cnc reds Osa sion rads oaeame ee 3,011 16,241 3,907 1,565 3,088 159 24,368 055 
Death rate PEF LOSS MeEMHELS) I TOAKs kd scene ected ees 6,02 6.47 14.17 17.13 12.61 18.36 18.84 13.27 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1925f...........-.-0: 29 43 12.27 28.07 21.73 11.38 40.21 46.49 12.905 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1925..........- 128.00 27.02 23.39 11.10 62.58 123.65 12.44 48.98 
Average amount of certificates in force..........+..ssese-e- 1,213 1,005 1,352 761 738 1,201 1,107 1,000 
Average Mortuary cost per $1000 in 1925}..........-.eeeee: 22.86 II.21 20.77 28.55 15.42 33-47 41.98 12.95 
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(Continued on page 15) 
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A Good Company 
to Represent 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany is represented by progressive agents every- 
where. 


It offers the strength of a sound organization, backed 
by wide resources; an established reputation for 
dependability and satisfactory service; and a full 


line of policies representing every needed form of 
Protection for property, including the property risks 
of business. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


16th Street at the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

501 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 

209 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 

125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 

200 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Trust Company of Georgia Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





























DETROIT FIDELITY AND 
SURETY COMPANY 


Home Office, Detroit, Michigan 
HOMER H. McKEE, President 











Capital and Surplus Over $3,000,000.00 





FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
EXCLUSIVELY 





Valuable Agency Zerritory Available 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 











~ am 


Central States Life 


Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 








General Agency Openings 
in 
FLORIDA — ILLINOIS 
TEXAS MINNESOTA 
UTAH SOUTH DAKOTA 





Assets $6,500,000 





Insurance in Force 
$65,000,000 
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To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 





We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 








H. M. HARGROVE, President - - - BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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ee, (Continued from page 13) 
Modern Modern Mystic National Neighbors New New Polish 
ME OF ORDER.......0eeeseeececseeeecceeeeeececes Brotherhood | Woodmen Workers Union of England Era National 
NAN of of of the Assurance. | Woodcraft. Order of | Association. Alliance 
e America. | America. World Society Protection. U. S. of N. A. 
5 Mason Rock Grand 
EE i napintas et Rvenesnper tn erepacasenemien City, Island, Fulton, Toledo, Portland, Boston, Rapids, Chicago, 
Nn y lee Towa. Ill. Til. Ohio. Ore. Mass. Mich. Til. 
ae Rene DR TIORME oot ie Sovate strata pieiecisisinaraitasacer 1807 1883 1806 1881 1897 1887 1807 1880 
‘ommel . p 
Mortuary assessments POCETVERD MY LORE so oe: oscedisccedio'es Bache 074,046] 23,200,590 2,282,688 2,039,033 850,006 910,550 450,250 1,796,478 
Death claims PRED IM LQ 25 0 015010 0:6 wien ia:eivivis visieiv t's vere vieinine 683,100] 20,324,263 885,170 1,275,001 716,627 824,500 422,522 1,046,426 
Total paid by MEMbELS 1N 1925... .sceresecevccsesesseces. 1,215,733 26,363,450 2,310,981 2,263,027 919,140 043,688 690,065 2,123,509 
Total payments to MGMICN SU LONG a's) wiccc ck cewec eos encece, 061,133 21,014,080 1,147,116 1,345,030 764,053 850,328 423,007 1,053,670 
Income RAP MEDGRE i conse s sine ic hadancssdancankens 452,234 3,860,374 836,287 912,576 133,756 124,527 48,850 1,321,415 
Admitted assets WleceMOOr Fi, TOG a. 6'o:6 ic c.s cate enwdense ce os 8,374,055] 47,403,579 5,228,476 6,735,073 3,912,313 2,806,871 288,040] 10,710,655 
Total liabilities BIGCEMIDCE 30 ODS «6 6 icosenlde a s-ocprerneie re'sa/ers 342,507 2,677,612 §2,790,763 §6,281,179 106,903 65,200 152,907 305,032 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1925........... 5.457 07,521 15,815 1.372 8,081 1,403 3.450 35,757 
Membership December 31, 1025........ otigieie Sgele csicesies cas 46,231 1,131,301 70,023 28,7890 66,770 25,400 33,808 159,029 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1925............ —557 +4,020 —4,539 —703 +4,862 —158 —1,246 +10,612 
Insurance in force December BI, 19025... sce esecccevccscene 53,054,525] 1,701,767,000} 76,187,107} 43,503,831 80,251,400] 27,353,500] 40,251,500] 98,662,350 
Certificates terminating Bie GEREN BOGE 5.5 once oo seecaeics 609 12,023 774 7II 667 5908 36 £,727 
: Lapsed case ePaSOS MY EOL ogo: a: cis:9:0:sis clniermis edad c.eie’s) @ereraele vs §,003 80,227 15,923 1,364 2,552 1,053 45334 14,613 
Death rate per TOO members in TQ25.0 -ccececesrcccesccese 13.17 10.63 II.05 24.69 9.99 23.54 10.79 10.80 
Average mortuary cost per MHOMOOE 1 TG98 Fos. c 6.6056 «ciaresreesie 21.09 20.51 32.60 70.54 12.73 35.85 13.28 11.23 
Surplus assets* per capita held Wecember Zk; 1925. - acc secc 173.72 30.61 34.82 15.76 56.08 107.95 4.01 65.04 
Average amount of certificates in force..........eeeeeeeeeee 1,147 1,505 1,088 1,511 1,202 1,077 1,187 617 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1925f.........-.+-+200- 18.38 13.63 20.07 46.70 10.50 33.20 Ir.19 18.20 
Sa Polish R. C, ! Protected Railway Royal 
AMM OF OR PIE Rec ccccceex cnencesseeeccsaccaessedeaye Union of { Praetoriaas, Home Conductors Royal Royal Royal Neighbors 
America. The Circle. of America. | Arcanum. | Highlanders.| League. of 
r America. 
TA Cedar Rock 
TO SOURED CODCUC ODE TCCTPELCCOCOCCCOCOC EE COC ECE Chicago, Dallas, Sharon, Rapids, Boston, Lincoln, Chicago, Island, 
Ill. Tex. Pa. Towa. Mass. Neb. Ill. Ill. 
Commenced husiness........ - ses sccescerscesecesccececs 1887 1898 1886 1868 1877 1806 1883 1895 
Mortuary assessments RECEIVED UN IQ26 oc is sac eseccadeanal  —(weleaentes 785,526 1,449,679 1,690,668 6,736,243 468,925 587,236 7,212,636 
Death claims paid in 1925..........-sescececceccececcsees 604,955 279,048 1,273,169 1,520,176 4,448,408 270,671 617,040 3,375,461 
Total paid by members in TQ25. esse cece cece eect eee eewees 1,243,413 1,093,203 1,824,554 1,871,185 6,736,243 571,542 699,208 7,212,636 
Total payments to MEMNOES MV TIODS ccc cc cden bee cuceeeces 623,070 353,070 1,407,701 1,896,676 4.558,073 378,515 630,820 3,393,031 
Tiare CANCEE NTU D Errol igh (piccwca a ola ein 9 96m set b's cient vive she. eieila 711,501 727,785 76,145 —51,QO1 1,619.036 210,508 142,677 4,051,042 
Admitted assets December 31, 1925. .......--ccccccccerece 6,808,580 5,710,417 1,152,853 4,114,782 19,000, 808 2,649,900 4,156,218] 25,014,701 
Taaliabilitics: PECEMIDEN ST, 1926.0 ..6cccicccdcccenceonsaes 81,474 105,044 149,500 201,385 960,621 19,700 132,091 482,841 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1925........... 8,283 6,409 17,404 2,513 4.357 1,020 1,174 44,487 
Menihicrshit) DECEMINER 31, TOIG 6.5.6 sic sc ccinsa svsccstoesess 80,300 38,207 130,675 55.120 109,668 19,810 20,403 460,104 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1925............ +3,367 +67 +623 — 630 —5,580 —206 —664 +16,6905 
Insurance in force December 31, 1925.......escecceeccecces 56,637,400] 47,902,775] 115,651,180] 101,487,500] 172,550,125 26,374,050| 26,147,000] 475,931,250 
Certificates terminating by death in 1925.............22000- 984 233 1,430 810 2,475 224 303 33453 
[apne CORtINCALES I-19 oe 55am esc esiceeasiccviececees ne 3,932 6,109 15,441 2,342 7,462 884 1,445 24,275 
Death rate per rooc members in 1925..........0cesecceeees II.02 6.10 10.04 14.69 22.56 11.30 19.18 7.36 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1925f.........eeeeeee] 0 wees 20.56 II.09 30.67 61.41 23.67 28.66 15.37 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1925........-.- 75.32 146.70 7.67 60.35 164.46 132.75 196.39 52.28 
Average amount of certificates in force.............eeeeeeee 634 1,254 884 1,841 1,572 1,331 1,276 1,014 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1925f..........eeeeceee seve 16.40 12.54 16.66 39.05 17.78 22.45 15.16 
Woodmen 
Scottish Security Woman’s Women’s of the World 
a MMO COUN. 5 5c avncicwins nines dues Reaeeewuadene Clans, Benefit Shield of Benefit Catholic Woodmen | (Sovereign © 
Order of Ass’n. Honor. Association | Order of Circle. mp). Totals, 

. r r Foresters. r r Forty- 
fill Seven 
moses! ers. 

RAGNIIOMN «isis. (nis sialsielenisiereloisineaiyieletsie'y sie'e:s a nanaaruaaes Boston, Topeka, Baltimore, |Port Huron, | Chicago, Omaha, Omaha, 

Mass. Kan. Md. Mich. Ill. Neb. Neb. 
DNMNNOICO WUSHOUR S65 a-c.ce Sncléswicavessedeeee wawwneace 1878 1892 1885 1892 1891 18905 1891 
Mortuary assessments received in 1925..........+-seeeeeees 220,177 3,324,076 87,107 PASAOOG nec cw ans 1,942,176 9,022,256] 112,053,820 
SAI MECHIANO SIAIEE MN AGO c tng oicvs.o cep oe hus wor ne terceeoneeaKes 136,670 2,876,565 71,000 1,753,242 1,122,482 1,092,657 6,775,746] 78,087,524 
Roal paid by members i 1925: . .-..-<-cevercccsecseecens 271,103 4,183,202 90,216 3,644,485 1,073,223 2,663,666] 11,568,307; 136,521,715 
Total payments to members in 1925....- ee eeeeeseceee 138,470 3,105,668 71,000 3,269,204} 1,173,151 1,253,337 7,090,564] 89,951,429 
TES SEGL ESN Nn a re ee 120,777 387,520 27,081 413,797] 975,832 1,636,070 5,714,710, 44,434,088 
Admitted assets December 31, 1025......cececcssccesccsces 021,813 »292,625 273,779 20,694.632 8,586,783 17,110,735 73,397,738] 494,735,078 
Total liabilities December 31, 1925. ....-.-+-seeseeeeceeces 14,582 1,086,109 15,000 407,825 158,323 345,527 1,902,242] 136,853,419 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1925........... 2,191 20,890 26! 24,685! 3,185 13,338 76,690 623,867 
Membership December 31, 1925........2+-eceeeceeeees: . 22,105 211,079 were 235,702 66,077 130,209 493,073 5,634,182 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1925............ —323 —I,015 —164 +3.091 +142 +17 +2.322 +23,514 
Insurance in force December 31, 1025.....-+++eeeeceeececes 11,700,966] 242,162,944 2,284,000) 185,040,031 58,805,050) 129,382,430, 621,152,181) 6,620,871,607 
Certificates terminating by death in 1925.......+++eeeeeeee: 208 2,604 106} 2,251 1,171 1,292 6,163 65,920 
Dnt CECETCATESTEY SQ26) eo ssc co.cc ceisicetcccieleeeetiee’ere cris 2,306 19.988 34] 19,278) 1,872 11,745 30,096 477,014 
Death rate Per BCS MeMPErS M1076... cscs crmesie casyes 9.39 12.28 36.48 | 9.54 17.72 9.92 12.49 11.50 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1925f.........+--+-6- 10.34 15.68 29.97 | $OSAG EO eked 14.90 18.29 19.72 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1925........... 40.04 15.12 89.08 86.06 127.53 128.70 144.90 62.07 
Average amount of certificates in force...........eeeeeeeees 528 1,142 786 785 890 9903} 1,260 1,165 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1925T......-.e+eeeeeeee 19.59 13.73 aSir4 127260 15.01 14.52 16.03 
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* After deducting total liabilities. 





2nd which would increase the cost on an average about twenty-five cents monthly. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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¢ The foregoing costs do not include “‘quarterly dues” payable for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 per member per annum, 
y Company maintains a legal reserve. 
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MODERN SALES METHODS meres RICHMOND 


. — 
—A Decided Advantage * 
“There is some satisfaction in putting on a M iL. & M L Ps 
nice increase when your company gives you ars ciennan we 
more than a thank you for it!’ “These are 
not his exact words, but they express what a: 
one International Life man desired to con- =... 
eee . INSURANCE = 

vey—that the International Life rewards its oa. 
workers in a substantial manner. if 
° e r) e e is 195. 

Contests, special months, bonuses and Fire Liability M arine = 
every other modern sales stimulator are | 1912... 
utilized to bring up individual production a. 
of each International Life man. It is this W ° =. 
wide-awakeness that keeps the agent on his 175 . J ackson B lvd., Chicago a 
toes and gives him a decided advantage. Loe 
I oe 

1903.-. 





INTERNATIONAL LIFE ier 
INSURANCE COMPANY i 


1898... 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI London Seattle Montreal =" 

Winnipeg Detroit Duluth we 

W. K. WHITFIELD, DAVID W. HILL, Pittsburgh pt oa oie 


President Vice-President 


W. F. GRANTGES, Vice-Pres. & General Manager Agents Phoenix Columbus Portland 






















































































That Chance To Grow 

Two men cannot stand —— 
AT H O M. E on the same spot at the | 1925. 
to same time. That is an po 
axiom. In a somewhat 1922.. 
ALL LIFE AGENTS similar sense, two field men cannot . 
write insurance in the same place | 1919. 
who stop over for— at the same time—unless the place = ; 
is big enough TERRITORY, ab | 1916. 
the SESQUI-CENTENNIAL though it responds best to inten- py 
while attending— sive cultivation, should still afford on 
the the field man an opportunity to poo 
grow and expand. The Franklin | 1910. 
CONVENTION OF LIF E has this kind of territory. The 1909. 
UNDERWRITERS Company has trebled in size in the = 
at Atlantic City. last ten years. Its policies com- | 1906. 
por pare with those of any company, ng 
nar and its rates are attractive. The | 1903. 
Our central location in the heart of Franklin is growing; its field men 1 ses. 
Philadelphia, may prove of convenience are growing; and there is abundant a 
and service to you. room for continued growth and 1899. 
DROP IN expansion, oy 

By 

PHILADELPHIA LIFE 9 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 

111 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Nearly $200,000,000.00 in force a 
1889 
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THE RECORD OF FRATERNAL ORDERS 
(Centinued from page 15) 


TABLE II—RECORD OF THREE LEADING ORDERS& 
ROYAL ARCANUM 


TABLE II.—Continued 
THE MACCABEES. 




















































































































ee a = = 
eo * o « o * a « 
Member son Oak #o¢ Bas 
Mortuary : -._ | Members| Deaths “Sa os Mortuar : Members| Members| Deaths “So es 
year | Assess- ae ae g rs at End | Occur- |Lapses Pink oe YEAR Assess” oo Admit- | at End | Occur- | Lapses Pir oa 8 
ments. Year, |of Year. | ring. Sse | £62 ments. . ted in | of Year.| ring. so08 £ of 
, ons oe Year. ons goa 
a) 5 8 < 
Ts | Ss ~$ = Ss $ 
1925.-+-| 61736243 4,558,073 py 109,668 | 2,475! 7,462} 22.6 61,41 1925....| 8,114,199 | 3,745,528 | 22,820] 174,483] 3,287] 24,368] 18.8 46.49 
1924-++- 4,666,621 41531,992 3,887 | 115,248 | 2,484 7:711| 21.6 40.50 1924....| 6,287,387 | 3,832,850] 17.637] 179,318] 3,224 | 26,086] 18.0 35.06 
1923-++-| 5»544,203 4,754,426 4,347 | 121,556] 2,609] 7,056] 21.5 45.58 1923..-.| 6,240,497 | 5,552,494] 15,683] 190,991] 3,843| 66,438] 20.1 32.67 
1922..--] 5,804,808 | 4,519.202 6,351 | 126,874] 2,419] 7,873] 19.1 45-74 1922....| 6,257,288 | 6,335,045] 13,520] 245,589] 4,060] 39,292| 16.5 25.47 
gat... | 6,075,291 | 4,621,349 | 6,362 | 130,815 | 2,464) 8,650] 18.8 | 46.45 1921 5,231,746 | 5,975,203| 14,418] 275,421] 3,944] 28.302] 14.3 19.00 
1920... -| 6,316,730 4,868,445 9,487 135,567] 2,586] 5,707| 19.1 46.58 1920 5,660,880 | 6,058,202 | 19,061 | 293,249] 4,236] 15.171 | 14.5 19.31 
1919.++- 6,559,874 | 5,464,053 7:551 | 134,373 | 2,693} 6,236] 20.1 48.84 1919. 5,460,622 | 6,826,742 | 19,982] 293,595 | 4,295 | 16,892] 14.6 18.60 
1918..--| 7,175,627 | 6,008,349 | 2,946 | 135,751 | 3.459] 9,304] 25.5 | 52.87 1918 5,331,426 | 5,467,297| 17,970] 294,800] 4.861 | 18,370] 16.5 18.09 
1917.++-| 7:825,966 | 6,892,331 | 5,320] 145,568 | 3,431 | 33,556] 235 53-76 1917 5,290,245 | 5,244,332| 19,182 | 300,061] 4,170] 17,482] 13.9 17.63 
1916..--| 8,187,320 | 9,456,296 | 7,428 | 177,235] 4,149 | 69,139] 23.4 | 46.20 1916. 5,279,811 | 4,948,383 | 18,163 | 302,531 | 3,723| 20,470| 12.3 | 17.45 
1915----| 8,654,380 | 9,007,231 | 12,706 | 243,095 | 4,048 | 11,549| 16.6 35.60 19I5.---| 5,335,197 | 4,826,193 | 21,600} 308,561 | 3,705 | 27,676] 12.2 17.29 
1914.---| 8,804,369 | 8,766,013 | 12,017 | 245,986 | 3,798 | 10,808] 15.0 35.83 1914----] 4,384,705 | 3,681,532 | 80,052 | 318,402] 2,982] 28,691 9.0 13.76 
1913-+*+| 75751195 8,516,220 12,466 | 248,575 | 3,733 | 10,472] 15.0 31.18 1913----| 4,051,995 | 3,748,164 | 28,192 | 270,023] 2,859] 26,717 | 10.6 15.00 
1912... -| 7,858,356 | 8,151,005 | 16,189 | 250,314 | 3,650| 11,113] 14.5 31.39 1912....| 3,985,248 | 3,619,521] 34,426] 271,407] 2,740| 32,061] 30.1 14.68 
itt... -| 7,964,997 | 8.221,168 | 16,123 | 248,888) 3,551} 9,142] 14.3 32.00 IQII....] 3,908,410 | 3,390,358| 32,327] 271,784] 2,613 | 28,331 9.6 14.38 
110... | 8.084.467 | 8,121,831 | 15,460 | 245,458) 3,579] 9,351| 14.5 32.96 1910....} 3,903,677 | 3,545,243 | 28.242 | 270,401| 2,517] 24,338] 9.3 14.43 
1909..+- 8,202,265 | 7,625,873 | 17,731 | 242,928] 3,2 11,794 13.0 30.06 1909... 3,976,925 | 3,543,406] 26,451 | 269,014] 2,417 | 27,037 8.9 14.78 
1908....] 8,390,332 7,686,749 | 13,282 | 240,251 | 3,210] 10,251] 13.4 34-93 1908... 4,246,733 | 3,294,278 | 23,811 | 272,017] 2,311 | 31,300 8.5 15.61 
1907..+- 8,596,351 | 7,931,961 | 12,568] 240,430] 3,253] 9,779] 13.5 35-73 1907.. 4,181,245 | 3,118,456] 25,243 | 281,817] 2,402 | 26,847 8.5 14.73 
1906.+--| 8,934,202 | 7,704,487 8,393 | 240,894] 3,097] 19,758] 12.5 36.05 1906....| 4,159,413 | 2,977,182] 20,170 | 285,823 2,325 | 30,913 7.9 14.23 
1905--+-| 8,094,566 | 8,021,413 | 22,678) 254,756] 3,225 | 69,780} 11.5 28.94 1905....] 4,266,679 | 3,106,372 | 39,141 | 298,891 | 2,402] 60,224 7.7 13.74 
1904..--| 7,868,396 | 8,155,449 | 35,980 | 305,083 | 3,175 | 10,811} 10.8 26.75 1904....] 4,512,184 | 3,470,966| 50,369 | 322,376] 2,265| 67,032} 6.8 13.60 
1903..-+| 7,505,893 | 7,320,551 | 39,581 | 283,089} 2,815] 7,999] 10.5 27.94 1903....| 4,159,399 | 3,055,454 | 88,505 | 341,304] 2,108] 30,657 6.7 13.27 
1902...-| 7,140,665 899,869 | 33,216} 254,322] 2,546] 7,480] 10.5 29.43 1902... 3,598,146 | 2,609,006 | 70,780 | 285,564] 1,723] 23,792 6.6 13.68 
1901... .| 6,860,988 | 6,595,105 | 31,055 | 231,132] 2,375] 7,622] 10.8 31.10 Ig0I....| 2,960,439 | 2,175,168] 56,787] 240,299] 1,492] 18,828] 6.7 13.33 
1900..-.| 6,604,709 6,277,069 | 24,086] 210,074] 2,229] 5,651] 11.0 32.70 1g00....| 2,543,441 | 1,950,538 51,285 | 203,832] 1,250] 16,692 6.2 12.69 
1899...-| 6,491,620 | 6,083,452] 12,913] 193,868] 2,094] 6,135] 10.9 33-90 1899....} 2,082,080 | 1,701,019] 54,293] 197,132] 1,088] 18,325 6.0 11.64 
1898... | 5:719,015 | 5,279,243 9,039 | 189,184] 1,898 | 13,062 9.9 29.77 1898....| 1,751,688 | 1,270,353] 40, 162,252 788 | 16,313 5.2 11.59 
1897... | 5,405,774 | 5,210,824 13,299 | 195,105 1,812 | 6,643 9-4 28.05 1897....| £,415,738 | 1,135,338 | 35,952| 138,663 696 | 15,360 5.4 II.90 
1896... | 4,882,548 | 5,002,674 | 22,452] 190,261] 1,731] 4,520 9.5 26.80 1896.. 1,256,897 | 962,875] 32,046] 118,767 568 | 14,580 5.1 11.93 
1895... -| 4,204,008 | 4,197,446] 20,454] 174,060] 1,527] 4,174 9.2 25.22 1895.. 1,021,254 817,070 | 37,895 | 101,869 494 | 12,152 5.5 11.45 
1894....| 4,190,030 | 3,959,600] 16,975 | 159,307] 1,344] 4,750 8.7 27.23 1894.. 799,684 694,795 | 29,661 | 76,620 376| 9,134 5.8 12.33 
1893..--| 3:693,916 | 3,770,750 | 16,086] 148,426] 1,296] 3,553] 9.1 25.87 1893.. 641,334 | 502,933] 21,956| 53,222 318] 6,693] 7.0 14.03 
1892... | 3,432,834 | 3,401,750] 17,293] 137,189] 1,141] 3,729 8.7 26.18 1892... 367,458 313,846 17,942 | 38,277 187| 2,654 6.1 11.95 
I801....] 3,129,420 | 3,096,250} 17,089 | 124,766] 1,009] 2,680 8.5 26.50 ISQr... 266,043 | 246,306 6,405 | 23,176 133 aaa 6.6 13.27 
1890....] 2,803,060 | 2,717,302 | 16,802} 111,366 947| 2,482 9.0 26.77 1890... 214,035 | 175,300 3,808 | 16,904 92 508 6.0 13.99 
1889....| 2,158,310 | 2,146,526] 13,357] 97,993 750| 1,599 8.1 23.33 1889... 130,200 134,000 4,525 | 13,696 69 531 5:9 II.11 
1888... | 2,120,609 | 2,024,700} 10,789] 86,935 690} 2,335] 83 | 25.53 1888....| 84,783 77,200} 4,433] 9,771 37 501} 4.7 10.80 
1887....] 1,933,033 | 1,940,500] 10,847] 79,171 636| 1,863 8.5 25.73 1887.... 46,837 43,000 2,450 5,936 23 287 4-7 9.64 
1886... 1,543,829 Sy ap 12,010 zo.tes 522| 1,622 7.9 23.43 1886.... 34,408 34,100 1,992 3,790 17 312 5.7 11.26 
hestenkip a, Be . sal 1957 430 |_1,641 7:5 = * Membership as of Dec 31. 
TABLE II.—Continued 
MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA 
INCOME. EXPENDITURES. INSURANCE ACCOUNT. Average 
YEAR. Fees Total Total Certificates Average , DeathRate | Mortuary 
and Assessment. I ota Losses Paid. Expenses. Disburse- in No. of Risks per 1000 Cpe 
Dues. NEOMC. ments, Force. Exposed. Risks.* Member. 
ME ois ete ed o/cisiere cis t'sisieieis $2,096,733 | $24,266,717 | $28,617,321 | $21,014,080 | $2,160,506 | $24,747,947 1,131,301 1,129,291 10.6 $20.51 
2,028,333 23,521,962 27,517,505 20,080,819 1,628,331 23,381,881 1,127,281 1,116,579 10.1 19.90 
1,982,075 23,183,266 27,134,295 19,853,534 1,627,933 | 22,940,413 1,105,877 1,089,998 10.3 20.02 
1,923,320 22,731,809 26,390,283 18,365,627 1,523,825 21,001,112 1,074,118 1,063,612 9-7 20.53 
1,916,022 | 22,736,746 | 25,722,137 16,741,450 1,686,469 | 19,155,637 1,053, 105 1,056,224 9.0 21.56 
1,960,427 | 23,441,427 26,094,393 17,317,744 1,548,315 19,571,007 1,059,344 1,056,738 9-5 22.14 
2,549,481 | 10,587,167 22,130,648 | 21,526,138 1,437,145 | 23,738,704 1,054,131 1,060,646 10.4 | 20.41 
2,755,016 | 17,973,679 20,728,605 18,383,423 1,168,519 20,110,431 1,067,161 1,057,086 12.8 16.84 
2,382,228 | 14,730,356 | 17,112,584 | 14,968,437 1,033,388 | 15,744,933 1,047,011 1,027,710 8.5 13.20 
1916..... : 2,266,660 12,808,644 15,075,304 13,960,251 964,306 1§,560,857 1,008,410 974,317 8.1 12.70 
TONG cc cesiss sie aie eileen 2,152,320 12,411,714 14,564,034 12,421,741 804,040 13,668,477 940,225 931, 7.8 13-20 
MMM wia'vicreie/siereic?s'o:6 svete 1,912,911 12,191,1%3 | 14,104,024 11,566,265 1,417,006 | 12,983,271 923,136 915,784 7.4 13 20 
IQIZ.sscecescececeece --| 1,766,636 | 12,443,215 | 14,200,851 11,966,337 1,327,397 | 13,203,734 908,432 935,699 7-5 13.70 
MMe sie: clss4'n eis dievarecicee' 1,938,049 14,010,100 15,948,149 12,359,055 1,807,825 14,166,880 962,966 1,073,350 7.4 14.59 
MOON cicaicte.« o/s\5'ai0-0: 0 e090 2,070,605 14,134,767 16,205,372 11,613,843 1,965,411 13,579,254 1,183,733 1,156,769 6.1 10.04 
MM iclaccvisw ewes eencres 1,798,950 12,180,056 13,979,006 10,857,085 1,309,072 12,266,137 1,129,805 1,087,837 6.0 9.98 
IES pi Oi etaren.ckere: sore ares 1,516,528 11,360,394 12,876,922 9,874,739 1,301,645 11,176,383 1,045,869 1,003,084 5.8 9.84 
Mas sre otessssi ais = oases 1,202,090 8,555,071 957575701 8,828,793 1,323,956 10,052,749 960,299 920,182 §.7 9.59 
UE eeer errant e 1,089,288 9,086,098 10,175,386 8,051,999 915,081 8,974,803 880,064 840,659 5-7 9.58 
1906... 0.0... eee e eee 1,164,633 8,047,081 9,211,714 7,122,218 827,392 7:949,510 801,254 7571546 5.6 9.40 
sew teAs silcscareire atake 134,005 8,369,968 8,503,973 6,611,361 942,703 79554,004 713,837 687,395 g.8 9.62 
(SER Aer 129,929 6,980, 303 7,110,232 6,688,997 812,032 7,504,712 660,952 660,552 5.6 10.12 
WN info eis. cis ine orate 112,327 6,958,193 7,070,520 5:9739474 866,847 6,840,322 660,151 662,159 5.0 9.02 
BI roi 9s, oy 5 ase low cine 64 107,567 6,358,742 6,466,309 51592,883 636,087 6,231,454 664,166 642,933 4.9 8.70 
SUM 65 Gece ancio\e Sigrcieeiere 347.332 6,198,054 6,355,185 51143,552 682,432 5,828,387 621,700 579779 4.9 8.87 
MP ears. nscralecererd.n ereh eee 115,230 4,859,585 4,974,815 4,181,151 385,125 4,566,276 537,858 483,1 4.7 8.65 
MMMM gota cach a dics 81,891 3§83,836 3,665,727 31455,020 441,643 3,896,663 428,361 377425 4.9 9.15 
Mie 5 Soi wi toasters 61,766 2,860,578 2,922,344 2,407,600 315,150 2,722,750 326,488 293,530 4.5 8.20 
Reh score chocat easnavenn cies 53,078 2,305,866 25359:544 1,905,250 227,871 2,133,121 259,584 233,060 4.4 8.18 
1 Seen ener 442,410 2,056,537 2,499,947 1,813,850 500,654 2,360,566 206,536 182,654 4.8 9.93 
MN ee are vciare sete ees 362,667 1,557,952 1,920,619 1,408,467 495,961 1,894,426 158,781 136,863 S.3 10.29 
i EE Serena cker vers oe 263,201 1,203,756 1,466,957 1,104,500 326,455 1,430,955 114,945 101,584 5.1 10.87 
DME ico dere Sarevonrsitee 178,566 981,789 1,160,355 906,200 233,841 1,140,041 88,223 80,434 5.4 Ir.27 
BNE else cre Sicy nae 199,462 740,018 939,480 695,000 253,833 948,833 72,644 62,370 e.8 11.15 
MN ieee csareseio: srerater 8 8% 124,809 564,720 689,529 500,800 146,007 646,807 52,085 47,390 5-1 10.57 
RR Reopen ee tere 79,623 521,896 601,519 476,000 136,958 612,958 42,694 41,121 $.3 11.58 
CS, eee near eae 120,314 278,520 398,834 220,000 165,441 385,441 39,547 32,264 a7 6.82 
Mision thar errs 59,045 168,860 248,505 167,000 74,447 241,447 24,980 32 wears 























*Membership as of Dec. 31. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Face it now— 


and reap the advantage 


Hoe” long do you figure on being able to collect commissions on unpro- 

tected fire risks? Each year sees an increasing number of such properties 
being equipped with sprinklers financed out of insurance savings. Will com- 
peting agents be able to pick off any of your clients by offering them this 


proposition? 


Better face this situation now. Better sacrifice some of your present commis- 


sions and collect on future good will. 


For when you yourself have broached the 


subject—displayed your readiness to put the client’s advantage first—you have 
made that man’s business competition-proof. 


Here’s the Proposition 


When automatic sprinklers are installed the 
rate of premium goes down. The savings thus 
effected over five or six years will generally write 
off the cost of sprinkler equipment. In most 
cases the insured need not put up an extra cent 
of capital. That will sound good to any busi- 
ness man. 


And to make the proposition 100% put your 
client in touch with the organization having the 
longest experience in financing and installing 
sprinklers through authorized agents and 
brokers. That organization is Grinnell Com- 
pany. It handles both ends of the job—does 
the financing, and puts in a system whose de- 














Important Facts for Agents 
to Consider 


1. Grinnell Company is not affiliated in any way 
with any insurance office. Local agents may, 
therefore, freely come to us with any case and be 
sure that our cooperation will help them hold their 
lines intact. 





2. Grinnell service in engineering and installation 
is national, so that local agents get close personal 
contact with our representatives in all principal 
cities. 

3. The reoutation of The Grinnell System is un- 
questioned. Local agents may, therefore, urge 
sprinkler installation in the knowledge that per- 
formance will match their promises. 


4. Grinnell handles the whole undertaking— 
financing, estimating, engineering and installation. 




















| ‘‘The Local Agent and Automatic Sprinklers” 


pendability is beyond dispute. Grinnell does 
not farm out this work to local contractors. 


Isn’t it plain that an agent or broker who thus 
makes himself solid with a client, is safe from 
competition? And he’ll not find it difficult to 
make up his reductions in fire-commissions by 
selling Liability, Use and Occupancy and allied 
lines. 


Send for “The Local Agent and Automatic 
Sprinklers’—a free booklet telling what many 
agents have accomplished. Address Grinnell 
Company, Inc., 256 W. Exchange Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Cut this out and mail at once 


A complete, authoritative booklet sent free on request. 


Grinnell Co., Inc., 256 W. Exchange St., Providence, RK. I. 


GRIN NELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








OFFICE TENANTS 


Comprehensive Insurance on Such 
Risks Issued in England 


NEW POLICY FORMULATED 


coverage Included for Fire, Windstorm, 
Flood, Riot, Burglary, Loss of Rent 
and Liability 
(From Our London Correspondent) 

LonpoN, ENGLAND, September 2.—A policy, 
designed for office tenants, just put forward by 
the Cornhill Insurance Company, Limited, illus- 
trates the wide application of the principle of 
insurance which has become a feature of mod- 
en times. A prospectus, detailing the benefits 
offered, sets out that the contract covers the 
whole contents of room or rooms occupied as 
ofices, against loss or damage caused by: Fire, 
lightning, explosion, earthquake, thunderbolt 
and subterranean fire; storm, tempest and flood 
(up to 5 per cent of the total sum insured on 
contents); bursting or overflowing of water 
tanks, pipes and water-heating apparatus ; burg- 
lary or housebreaking; rioters, strikers, mili- 
tary or usurped power (other than that caused 
by foreign enemy), labor disturbances, civil 
commotions, etc., and damage by aircraft. 

Cash, bank notes and unused current postage 
stamps are covered up to 5 per cent of the total 
sum insured, with a limit of £50, but as re- 
gards burglary and housebreaking only whilst 
contained within a locked safe. There are also 
indemnities in respect of: (1) Loss of rent, up 
to 10 per cent of the sum insured, owing to 
the offices or the building in which they are 
situated being rendered untenantable by fire; 
(2) loss or damage by fire of plans, deeds, 
drafts, briefs and copies of deeds (up to a 
sum not exceeding £50 in all) whilst deposited 
with or in the possession of any copying or 
reproducing firm, solicitor, counsel or law sta- 
tioner, or whilst in any law court, bank, safe 
deposit, or public office in the United Kingdom 
to which they may have been temporarily re- 
moved, or whilst in transit between any such 
places; (3) legal liability as an office tenant to 
members of the public—up to £250 in one 
year; (4) theft of cash from messengers whilst 
in transit to and from the bank—up to £250; 
and (5) fatal injury to the insured by violence 
caused by burglars or housebreakers, or by fire 
in the rooms or offices the contents of which 
are insured up to 50 per cent of the total sum 
insured, with a limit of £1000, and provided 
death ensues within three months of such in- 
jury, it being stipulated that where the insured 
is a Partnership firm this benefit applies only 
to the senior partner and in the case of a limited 
company to the managing or senior director 
only. There is a bonus of a year’s free in- 
sirance every sixth year, to non-claimants; 





and a premium rate is quoted of 5s. per cent on 
full value, the minimum premium being 10s. 


JAMES A. BLAINEY RESIGNS 
Relinquishes Post With Hampton Roads 
Fire and Marine 
James A. Blainey has resigned his position 
as secretary and manager of the Hampton 
Roads Fire and Marine Insurance Company of 
Norfolk, Va., effective at once. Mr. Blainey 
had charge of the organization of the Hamp- 
ton Roads about four years ago, and when 
this was completed, he was elected vice-presi- 
dent and secretary and was the active man- 
ager of the company. His chief activities were 
devoted to a general supervision of the com- 
pany’s affairs and increasing the capital. Of 
late, however, he had taken over immediate 
supervision of the underwriting. Prior to join- 
ing the Hampton Roads, Mr. Blainey had 
twenty years of experience in insurance, most 

of it in the casualty field. 

In connection with Mr. Blainey’s resigna- 
tion, THE SPECTATOR is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing telegram from President H. G. Barbee 
of the Hampton Roads: 

[To THE Eprror oF THE SPECTATOR] 

The Hampton Roads Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company of Norfolk, Va., announces 
the resignation of James A. Blainey, secretary 
and manager, effective at once. This in no 
way affects the company. 


Pan-American Fire and Marine Organizing 

AusTIN, TEx., September 8—The Pan-Amer- 
ican Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of 
San Antonio, Tex., has been granted a permit 
under the Texas Blue Sky Law to sell 5000 
shares of a proposed capital stock of $1,000,- 
The permit provides 
for the sale of the stock at $150 a share, with 
20 per cent commission allowed for the selling. 
The application was presented to the Secretary 
of State by O. A. Sarvis, of San Antonio. The 
directors named in the proposed organization 


000 before incorporation. 


are: D. A. Gregg, of Austin, who is chief 
clerk in the Secretary of State’s office; W. J. 
Watkins, -Jav -E. Adams, Hal W. Tucker, 
Ralph H. Cameron, H. H. Ochs and A. L. 


Moon, ail of San Antonio. 


F. N. Brown Joins Stuyvesant Insurance 


IF. N. Brown, formerly superintendent cf 
agencies of the New Zealand Insurance Com- 
the field, 
has been appointed superintendent of agencies 


New 


panv, now retiring . from eastern 


of the Stuyvesant Insurance Company, 
York. —_——-— — 
Fire Alarm System in Richmond 
Was; 14.—Work has 
installation of a new  under- 
ground fire alarm which was 
recommended in the latest survey of Rich- 


RICHMOND, September 
the 
cable 


begun on 
system, 


mond made by the National Board of Fire 
underwriters. 
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MISSOURI RATE CASE 


Reversal of Decision Against Com- 
panies Seen as Possibility 


SUPREME COURT IS ACTION SCENE 


Hon. Charles Evans Hughes Is Serving 
Among Insurance Counsel 

St. Louts, Mo., September 13.—St. Louis in- 
surance circles are well pleased with the pros- 
pects of securing a reversal in the United 
States Supreme Court of the decision against 
the fire insurance companies in the 10 per cent 
rate reduction case. 

The presence of Charles Evans Hughes, 
former associate justice of the Supreme Court, 
in the line-up of counsel for the companies is 
one of the fundamental causes for optimism 
in the minds of the insurance men. 


They feel that the clear analysis of the Mis- 
souri case contained in the brief that has been 
forwarded to Washington will prove to the 
high court the “unreasonable, arbitrary, caprici- 
ous, fundamentally erroneous and confiscatory” 
character of the Missouri Supreme Court’s find- 
ings in sustaining the rate reduction order made 
by Superintendent of Insurance Ben C. Hyde 
on October 9, 1922, which became effective ofi 
November 15, 1922, but which has been sus- 
pended pending the outcome of the litigation. 


The chief attack made on the Missouri deci- 
sion is that it violates Section 1 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution, in that it deprives the companies of 
their property without due process of law. 


Most insurance men believe that even should 
the high court finally sustain Superintendent 
Hyde it will decide that the new rates shall not 
apply until the date of its decision and not be 
retroactive, as Mr. Hyde has sought. For that 
reason they feel that the recent discussion as to 
whether the agents of the State should be pre- 
pared to return their proportionate share of 
any refund is entirely uncalled for, because in 
all probability no refund will be necessary. 


Rodney J. Brooks Elected President of 
Seaboard 

Rodney J. Brooks, of Joseph W. Brooks & 
Co., Baltimore, Md., heads the new interests 
which have acquired control of the Seaboard 
Insurance Company of that city. Mr. Brooks 
has heen elected president of the company, suc- 
ceeding Louis Eliasberg, after having been for 
many years vice-president and treasurer. Other 
officers elected are: William L. Geddes, vice- 
president; Arian J. Grape, treasurer; Charles 
H. Knapp, secretary, succeeding Robert J. Gill, 
and John S. Forestell, assistant secretary. 
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EVERY YEAR A RECORD YEAR 











Year income Assets _Pald Policyholders Since Organization 
1909 $9,248.00 $5,683.00 $722.46 

1913 $234,570.00 $55,825.00 $320,985.43 

1917 $758,923.85 $365,736.81 $1,307,88 1.83 
1921 $2,374,671.38 $1, 499,846.33 $ 4,234 ,599.59 
122 $2,891,874.11 $1,722,207.46 $5,763,009.64 
123 © $3,337,492.14 $2,119,695.57  $7,385,699.08 


wet $3,855,894.05 $2,502,432.78 $9,000,482.67 
25 $4,149, 212.10 $3, 233,262.12 $10,787,655.97 


BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


W. T. Grant, President Kansas City, Mo. 








“All that glitt 
Promises a 





DURING 
INCOME 
MUTUAL 


1. For Agencies 
2. For Agencies 


OPENINGS AT 
Boise, Idaho 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Rockford, Ill. 
Springfield, It. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Burlington, lowa 
Davenport, lowa 
Mason City, lowa 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Billings, Mont. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Helena, Mont. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Amarillo, Texas 
El Paso, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Saint Paul—“ 


ee 


“Poor Richard” Said— 


ers is not gold.”’ 
nd a may be 


made to “‘glitter’—BU 


The real gold that an Agency contract 
into YOUR pants-pocket is the puts 
of that contract, - real measure 


1924 THE RENEWAL 
PAID MINNESOTA 
AGENTS AVERAGED 
less than five years old $3,500 
up to seven years old $6,000 


3. For Agencies over Ten years old $25,000" 
REMEMBER THAT’S JUST RENEWALS} 
These men know how real gold glit- 
ters—and they know it paid them 
to get and keep an Agency contract 

that is right. 


On Agency Matters Address, 


O. J. LACY 
2nd Vice-President, 


The Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Where the Great North. 
west Begins.”’ 


The Minnesota Mutual Nowa $1 07,000,000 


Company 























PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 
The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estab- 
lished publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England 
whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of 
insurance embrace the most valuable and standard treatises on these sub- 


jects Senp Ten Centr Stamp ror CaTALooug. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 

















Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 

~New York State 
New Jersey 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


P. 0. BOX 617 





THE LEADING FIRE 
OF THE 






COMPANY 
LIMITED 


COMPANY 


= WORLD 

















COLORADO 


The land of perpetual sunshine 


The land of wonderful summers and mild winters 
The State with a solid substantial growth 


COME OUT TO GOD’S 


COUNTRY AND 


REALLY LIVE 


Real money for live wires with 


MOUNTAIN 


LIFE INSURANCE 


STATES 


COMPANY 


DENVER 
WILLIAM L. VERNON, Vice Pres.-Treas. 
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Blue Goose Meeting 
(Concluded from page 3) 
in connection with the Northwest meeting be- 
cause this was the premier gathering of field 
men each year, and the one chance in the year 
to get most of them together. Now, however, 
the order has grown to a stage where it can 
attract a sufficiently large gathering of dele- 
gates and others on its own merits to warrant 

independent Grand Nest conventions. 

The international golf tournament between 
the United States and Canada which is played 
annually for the Blue Goose International Cup 
was won this year by the United States team 
which brought the cup back from its year’s so- 
journ in Winnipeg, Canada. The cup was 
awarded to the captain of the United States 
team at the banquet on Thursday evening and 
will be tenderly guarded during the next year, 
at least in Dallas, Tex., by Wirt Leake, the 
new Most Loyal Grand Gander. The event was 
scored by the Nassau system, the United States 
winning by a total of 10 to 5. Low gross score 
of the day was won by J. N. MacLeod, of Win- 
nipeg, chairman of the golf committee, with a 
total of 83 strokes. J. H. Burlingame was sec- 
ond with 85. George Sullivan, of Oshkosh, 
won low net with a score of 66 and W. S. 
Phelps, also of Oshkosh, followed with 67. 

The election ct officers was without contest 
and resulted as follows: Most Loyal Grand 
Gander, Wirt Leake, Dallas, Tex.; Grand 
Supervisor of the Flock, T. L. Geraghty, Phila- 
delphia, Penna.; Grand Custodian of the Gos- 
lings, J. Charles Harris, San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Grand Custodian of the Nest, D. L. McCoy, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; Grand Keeper of the Gol- 
den Goose Egg, Henry L. Rose, Most Loyal 
Gander of the Chesapeake pond. Paul E. Rudd, 
of Milwaukee, continues as Grand Wielder of 
the Goose Quill and received a great ovation. 
Mr. Rudd is very popular and was given a 
substantial recognition of his valuable services 
to the order. 

The registration book at Milwaukee listed 
197 names, of which 98 were of men from out 
of the State of Wisconsin. The peak attend- 
ance came at the banquet and entertainment on 
Thursday evening when more than 200 were 
present at the men’s banquet and 60 ladies gath- 
ered at the “second table’ in an adjoining 
room. 

The order now includes 45 ponds throughout 
the United States and Canada, with a total 
membership of 6487. Two new ponds were or- 
ganized during the year and 700 new goslings 
had their down rubbed off. The Illinois pond 
is the largest with 472 members, while New 
York pond is just barely out of the lead place 
with 471 members. New York had been the 
largest but due to the formation this year of 
the Empire State pond at Syracuse with 134 
members the older New York pond was reduced 
a bit. San Francisco pond is the third largest 
with 423 members. The reports of the vari- 


ous ponds showed them all to be flourishing and 
most of them expressed great success with the 
Plan of holding weekly luncheons. 

There were many ladies present and for 


their amusement several auto trips and excur- 
sions were held during the three days with 
special luncheons and a banquet for ladies only. 

The banquet on Thursday evening in the 
Badger Room of the Hotel Wisconsin was a 
notable event. T. R. Weddell, of Chicago, and 
M. A. Freedy, of Milwaukee, as chairmen, put 
on a fine program of entertainment, the per- 
formers repeating their acts for the benefit of 
the ladies in their exclusive dining room. Un- 
der the very talented direction of W. B. Erfert 
of the Wisconsin pond, as toastmaster, the pro- 
gram was run off in exceptionally entertaining 
fashion. Talks were made by the retiring 
Most Loyal Grand Gander, H. Verne Myers, 
of Waterloo, Iowa; J. H. Shively, of San 
Francisco; Wirt Leake, the new Grand Gander, 
and W. T. Benallack, of Detroit, a past Grand 
Gander. Mr. Benallack presented Mr. Myers 
with a watch, the usual token to a retiring 
Grand Gander. The British Columbia pond pre- 
sented the Grand Nest with a Canadian flag 
and the International golf cup was turned over 
by the Canadian holders to the United States 
team. 

Early Friday the party went by special train 
to Green Lake, where twenty years ago the 
Blue Goose was hatched from its golden egg by 
Walter E. Atwater, the mother and father of 
the order. Here at the Oakwood Hotel, which 
was held open several’ days after its usual clos- 
ing date in order that this pilgrimage might be 
made, the original participants in the order’s 
birth re-enacted in exact manner and location 
the various stages in the blossoming of the 
idea of the Blue Goose and its pass word “Tote 
Fair,” which have since been adopted by many 
thousands of field men throughout the Ameri- 
can Continent. 

This is the stcry: Twenty years ago a group 
of fire insurance men were gathered at the 
Oakwood Hotel. It was a rainy night and time 
hung heavy. It was decided that someone 
should do a stunt and Walter Atwater was 
told that he should devise something. He went 
into a side room to consider and there con- 
ceived the idea of an initiation into a secret 
order to be formed on the moment. The fanci- 
ful name of Blue Goose came with its accom- 
paniment of goose quills, golden goose eggs, 
goslings and ganders. The party moved on down 
to the pavilion on the shore of the lake and 
there the “charter members’ initiated several 
“soslings” into the “Ancient and Honorable 
Order” in great dignity and with considerable 
amusement. When it was all over the idea had 
brought so much fun and fellowship that it was 
thought worthwhile to develop it among other 
insurance men. A month later the Home Nest 
at Milwaukee was formed and soon after at 
the next meeting of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Northwest the idea was an- 
nounced and 179 members raised their first tail 
feathers in the breeze. 

Not all the participants in the original cere- 
money were present at this year’s pilgrimage 
but several were and while the rest of the party 
stood in the background these old-timers por- 
trayed again the situation of twenty years ago. 
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“FREE” INSURANCE 


New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
Becomes “Central Bureau” 








COMMITTEE OF SEVEN APPOINTED 





Data to Be Used by Insurance Department 
in Renewal of Brokers’ Licenses 





At a meeting last week of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange resolutions offered 
by the executive committee making the Ex- 
change “The Central Bureau” for fire insur- 
ance companies in carrying on the work to 
stamp out the free insurance evil was unani- 
mously adopted. This action was taken on the 
resolutions following the submission of the 
report of the special committee of ten local 
underwriters appointed by Superintendent of 
Insurance James A. Beha to draft a plan for 
fighting this evil. 

This report requested the establishment of 
a central bureau to collect from all companies 
data on outstanding, uncollected, earned pre- 
miums from policies returned as “not wanted” 
after their effective date and policies canceled 
for non-payment. The information so gath- 
ered is to be put in shape for use by the State 
Insurance Department. 

Another recommendation of the executive 
committee adopted by the Exchange is that a 
committee of seven underwriters be appointed 
by the Superintendent of Insurance as a special 
committee of the Exchange for the supervision 
of this work. It was also voted that the re- 
port of the committee of ten made to Superin- 
tendent Beha be printed and distributed among 
the members. 

It is expected that the bureau will be in act- 
ual working condition in October and will be 
able to do much in combating the evil influence 
of “free insurance” and other abuses before 
the end of the year: Data pertaining to such 
will be used by the insurance department in 
dealing with the renewal of brokers’ licenses. 
It has been noticed that most of the well-man- 
aged brokerage houses have not offered any ob- 
jections to the proposed plan of stamping out 
the free insurance evil and that many of them 
have been strong for the movement, offering 
to help in any way they could. 

A meeting of the committee of ten, which 
includes three representatives of casualty-surety 
companies, is being held this week. A report 
of this meeting, with an account of the pro- 
ceedings, will be found in next week’s issue 
of THE SPECTATOR. 


New Members of Richmond Exchange 


RicuMonp, VA., September 10.—At the reg- 
ular meeting of the Richmond Insurance Ex- 
change, held yesterday, the Hillcrest Realty 
Corporation, and L. W. McVeigh, Inc., were 
unanimously elected to membership. The Hill- 
crest office represents the Federal Union Fie, 
of Chicago, and the McVeigh office represents 
the Delaware Fire, of New York. 
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ROYAL UNION LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Offers an unexcelled line of policy contracts. 


Our Juvenile policies, written on children as young as 
one day old, go in full benefit automatically at age 5 
without re-examination. 


Our special low rate policies to business and profes- 
sional men are fast sellers. 


We write women on equal basis with men. 


Splendid agency openings are now available. Write 
William Koch, Vice President and Field Manager. 


ROYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


A. C. TUCKER, President 
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Henry W. Ives & Company 


{NOORPORATED 1910 


75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS for 
THE UNITED STATES and CANADA 





FOR 


RAIN INSURANCE EXC*SS COMPENSATION 
CASUALTY COVERS 


OHIO MILLERS 
MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. | Secarity Mutual Casualty Co, 
OF CHICAGO 

Canton, Ohio 
Assets $7,643,424 
ASSETS $800,000 Surplus $2,410,000 


Surplus $400,000 Surplus and Reserve $6,862,460 


ALL FORMS STRONGEST CASUALTY 


COMPANY IN AMERICA 
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THIS IS THE TIME OF YEAR 


when BOILER INSPECTIONS can and 
should be made 


Order YOUR BOILER INSPECTIONS NOW 
for your fall and winter BOILER BUSINESS 


Private Dwelling Boilers (round cast iron) 
$25.00 for three years 


Ask For Folder 


ROYAL INDEMNITY CO. 
84 William St. 


New York 





ALL FORMS 


CASUALTY 


SURETY 











Valuable Information Free 


Upon request The Spectator Com- 
pany will send free of charge to any 
life company or agent in the United 
States or Canada a copy of The Busi- 
ness Builders Service. This document 
will prove a big money maker for the 
agent who will adopt and follow out 
the plan outlined therein. J 


Fill out the coupon below and # 
mail today. / 
ome 


7 SPECTATOR 
r 185 William 3t., 
New Yerk 
7 Gentlemen: 


THE SPECTATOR 


Pl d me, free 

COMPANY of Pete poe The 
135 William Street 7 Business Builder Service. 
NEW YORK FW: csenciccceseioead 

J POT ii osc wasiccincaicsansease 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 


Z Name of Company represented. 
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“AROUND THE WORLD WITH ARCHIBALD AGENT 
The Land of the Gay F andango--And Home Again! 


We did it! Archibald Agent and I accom- 
plished what we set out to do—went around 
the world in twelve weeks! In fact, we had 
three days to spare. In the meantime, we have 
siven “you “insurance snap shots” of China, 
the Philippines, Japan, Australia, the Straits 
Settlements and India, Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
Germany and now this week we bid you adtos 
with our chat about insurance conditions in 
South America—and a word about Pauline 
and Arch, when we've attended to business 
before pleasure. 

At Rio de Janeiro, where we first visited, 
we found one of the striking features of the 
insurance situation in Brazil to be of the strict 
regulations placed upon foreign companies. All 
companies are carefully supervised by the 
Brazilian authorities, each company having to 
have a fiscal inspector—an hard- 
boiled and officious sort of person. who does 
little more than hang about the office. These 
inspectors are paid out of taxes of 5 per cent 
of the gross premiums levied against the com- 


imposing, 


panies. Any slip in adherence to regulations 
is severely punished and in order to facilitate 
the supervision of these fiscal agents, all. for- 
eign companies in Brazil must have their head 
ofices in Rio, the seat of the powers that be. 

Insurance companies in Brazil have to pay all 
sorts of taxes—income, State, municipal, Fed- 
eral. There is a Federal stamp tax which is 
collected from the insured and amounts to 
about 2 per cent of the premium. The deposit 
requirement for a foreign company entering 
the country is approximately $30,000 for each 
class of business * * A case 
coming into the courts pertaining to an in- 
surance company not licensed or registered in 
Brazil is immediately thrown out. Any form 
of insurance not tc be attacked or ignored must 
have the costly approval of the 
stamp. There is even a tax on business signs 
and displays, the tax being based on the sur- 
face measurement of the sign: for wealth is 
judged according to the size of the company’s 
sign! 

The native companies lead in number and 
amount of business written, with the English 
coming second. There are only two American 
fre insurance companies down there—the 
Great American and the Home. Nearly all the 
companies suffered pretty disastrous 
during the Sao Paulo revolution and claims 
Pressed against the Brazilian civil government 
are still pending. 

The first thing a foreign company meets 
with upon entering the Argentine is discrimin- 
atory legislation regarding taxes. The stamp 
tax, for instance, levied on native companies 
is only 1.4 per cent, while foreign companies 
have to pay 7 per cent. Foreign companies 
have to bear the tax as they can’t pass it on 
fo the insured and expect to compete success- 


written. * 


Brazilian 


losses 


By Lreonarp Woop, Jr. 


fully with the native companies, which are 
strong and well-managed. The foreign com- 
panies have fought this tax in the courts and, 
while they have lost out in the lower courts, 
a decision is still pending in the supreme court; 
but it will probably be unfavorable for the 
foreigners, as the Argentine is strongly na- 
tionalistic. In fact, the time is approaching 
when it will be almost impossible for a foreign 
company to do business in the Argentine unless 
This 


has already been done in several cases and 


it can get control of a native company. 


other foreign companies are trying to follow 
suit. These native companies control the cream 
of the business, with the English again coming 
in for second pickings. The latter are being hard 
pushed by the German companies, which are 
gradually getting back stronger and stronger 
into their old stamping ground of South Amer- 
ica. There are three American fire insurance 
companies in the Argentine—the Home, the 
l‘idelity Phenix and the National. 

Terrific, wide-open tariff wars rage ever so 
often in the Argentine. 
considered fair, although the fire experience 
has been bad during the last few years. There 
is a noticeable lack of 

Companies who do not live up to the deposit 
requirements are heavily penalized. Not only 
are their agencies closed, but the local repre- 
sentatives are imprisoned. Before a 
company can commence business in the Argen- 


The moral hazard is 


good adjusters. 


foreign 


tine, it must deposit government bonds to the 
value of 300,000 paper pesos in the Caja de 
Conversion—the National Bank—and for each 
additional line of business the company must 


make a further deposit of 100,000 pesos. A 
peso is equal io about forty cents of American 
money. 

In Chile there is a very paternalistic attitude 
towards the employee. Insurance companies, 
as well as others, must have a pension fund for 
their workers and 5 per cent of an employee’s 
salary goes into this fund; also, the company 
must put up a like amount with the Staff Pen- 
sion Fund, which is handled by the govern- 
ment. An employee can leave his employer 
whenever he feels like it, but he can never be 
discharged except and 
the proving of which usually means delightful 
days in court for the employer. 

There is also discrimination against the for- 
eign company in Chile. A native company pays 
an income tax of only 3 per cent, while a for- 
How- 
ever, if a foreign company shows a loss at the 
end of the year, it only has to pay a minimum 
tax on a presumed profit. This is 64 per 
cent of 4 per cent of the company’s declared 
capital. There is a premium tax of 2% per 
cent, which is paid by the companies; they like- 
wise pay the stamp tax of 2 per cent. Com- 
panies are classified as first or second class, 
the former being companies with paid-up cap- 
ital of 500,000 or more Chilean paper pesos, 
while those of the second class have a smaller 
capital. The entrance deposit for a foreign 
company is 300,000 pesos and this can be made 
in national or approved securities or in part 
cash and part securities. These securities are 
scrutinized in March of each year by the gov- 

(Concluded on page 36) 


for gross negligence 





eign company must pay 6% per cent. 








OU never have to explain to a 
client why you chose the HOME 
FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
ComPANY. Nothing will ever 
occur to demand an explanation 





ASK ANY HOME FIRE AND MARINE AGENT ANYWHERE 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHOENIX. 


INDEMNITY COMPANY f 
123 William Street, New York 
Fire, Automobile, Tornado, Explosion, Sprinkler Leakage, 


Rent, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Riot & Civil Commo- 
tion, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary & i} 























Theft, Accident & Health, Plate Glass. 























mt HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE 4» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


~ NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


JAMES A. BLAINEY 


Vice-Pres. and 
Secretary 


Henry G. BARBEE 
President 

















REINSURANCE 


FIRE and CASUALTY 
ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 





115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 























Shelved ! 
That’s what happens to businesses that burn—anq 
many of them stay on the shelf—either because they 
could not see the necessity of Business Interruption 
Insurance or their insurance agent failed to stress the Se 
necessity of this form of protection. 
Every business needs Business Interruption Insur- 
ance as well as a property damage policy—so at least 
be sure, that if the business of your client stays on the Sta 
shelf after a fire, it will not be because you failed to 
offer him adequate protection against it. 
G 
FIRST AMERIEAN . 
in | 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY poli 
INCORPORATED 1925 annt 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. Und 
ERNEST STURM, CHairnman oF THE Boaro. Hot 
PAUL L.HAID, Presipent. Acti 
take 
follc 
CASH CAPITAL — ONE MILLION DOLLARS deliv 
res! 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO i 
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Necklace 
50,000 Years Old 


Owned by 

LOGAN MUSEUM 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 
Beads comprising neck- 
lace made of ivory, deer 
antlers and polished 
stone—probably strung 
on vegetable fibre or ten- 
don of animal — found 
in a cave in. Southern 
France. Believed to have 
been fashioned during 
the fourth glacial period 
in Europe, fixing age 
about 50,000 years. 
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Is It Insured ?. 





JEWELRY Insured against Loss of 
Any Kind ~ Any Time ~ Any Where 
Coverage 7s ‘All Risks in All Situations’ 









A.F. SHAW & COMPANY 


80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange 
New York City “ . mm Chicago, Ill. 
General Agents - Al] Risks” Department 


Pas? 
faint Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 


Ww. T. GRANT MADE 
PRESIDENT 





Selected to Head Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference 





STORY OF CONVENTION 





Standardization of Policy Provisions and 
Question of Indemnity Feature 
Sessions 


By W. Evucene Roescu 


GioucesTeR, Mass., September 13.—Limita- 
tion of indemnity provisions and uniformity 
in phrasing the clauses of health and accident 
policies may be the outcome of the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference which closed at the 
Hotel Thorwald here last Saturday morning. 
Action on these two important problems was 
taken by a specially appointed committee and 
followed an address on “Educating the Agent,” 
delivered by Stewart M. LaMont, fourth vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York. The findings of the 
committee as well as Mr. LaMont’s speech will 
be located elsewhere in this issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

At the election of officers, which occurred 
during the closing hours of the convention, 
William T. Grant, president of the Business 
Mens Assurance Company, was made presi- 
dent. Other officials were chosen as follows: 
E. J. Faulkner, director, Woodmen Accident 
Company, first vice-president; George R. Ken- 
dall, president Washington Life and Accident 
Company and president, Washington Fidelity 
National Insurance Company, second vice-pres- 
ident; R. M. Rowland, superintendent of 
agents, National Casualty Company, secretary; 
C. H. Brackett, president, Hoosier Casualty 
Company, treasurer. Harold R. Gordon will 
be retained as executive secretary and the 
executive committee for the coming term will 
have T. Leigh Thompson of the National Life 
and Accident Insurance Company as chairman. 
The places on the standing executive commit- 
tee which were occupied by W. T. Grant, T. 
Leigh Thompson and W. W. Dark will be 
filled by Dr. J. R. Neal, W. W. Powell and 
Ben Haughton. 

The mid-winter meeting of the Conference 
will be held at Springfield, Ill., in a place yet 
to be designated. 

The mutual companies’ section of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference elected 
the following officials: C. J. Faulkner, Wood- 
man Accident Company, chairman; S. C. Car- 
tol, Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Asso- 
ciation, secretary; J. S. Irish, Iowa State Trav- 
cling Mens Association, treasurer. 





The high lights of the meeting, in addition 
to committee «ction and election of officers, 
were the address of Mr. LaMont, in which 
he favored some measure of standardization 
in the wording and indemnity under accident 
and health policies; the talk made by Wallace 
J. Falvey, vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company and manager 
of its New York Office; the exposition of re- 
cent tendencies in social) insurance as pointed 
out by Dr. William B. Bailey, economist of 
the Travelers Insurance Company; the explana- 
tion offered by John W. Downs, general coun- 
sel of the Insurance Federation of Massachu- 
setts, regarding accident and health legisla- 
tion in the Bay State; the remarks of Arthur 
Von Thaden, and an address on “The Presi- 
dents of To-morrow,” by Ted M. Simmons, 
assistant superintendent of agents of the Pan- 


American Life Insurance Company. 


THurRSDAY’s BUSINESS 
The convention opened Thursday 
morning with President Patterson in the chair, 


proper 





W. T. GRANT 


and the address of welcome, made by the secre- 
tary to Mayor Parsons of Gloucester, was re- 
sponded to by T. Leigh Thompson. Mr. Pat- 
terson’s speech as retiring president of the 
Conference reviewed the work of that body 
during the past year and gave a forecast of 
some tendencies in the health and accident 
business. Almost the entire morning was taken 
up in a discussion of Mr. LaMont’s paper, 
the reading of which followed remarks made 
by Mr. Patterson. 

Replying to a question by W. T. Grant, 
who wanted to know who would carry out Mr. 
LaMont’s ideas of standardization in accident 
and health policies, Mr. LaMont said that he 
was not sure that entire standardization is at 


2 





all desirable, but that the approach to it should 
be by voluntary action of individual companies. 
Referring to the many component parts of 
some accident and health policies and the factor 
that this circumstance became in confusing 
agents and policyholders, Mr. LaMont said: 


Some policyholders have been sold five cents’ 
worth of frills and forget the ninety-five 
cents’ worth of insurance which they have. 
Subsequently, they decide they are not sub- 
ject to the five cents’ worth of exposure, for- 
get the ninety-five cents’ worth of insurance 
and drop the coverage. 

In this connection, Mr. LaMont pointed out 


that the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
at one time had seven forms of accident and 
health policies, whereas now the number has 
been reduced to three, and the total of busi- 
ness is greater. T. Leigh Thompson, of the 
National Life and Accident, expressed his 
opinion that the insuring clause in an acci- 
dent and health policy, at least as regards its 
legal phrases, should be standardized. Mr. 
Grant contended that an increase in the num- 
ber of standard provisions could not be brought 
about except through legislation, due to the 
entrance of new companies into the field. Hor- 
ace S. Bean, president of the Eastern Casualty 
Company and new president of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association, indicated that the 
fact that most accident and health insurance 
is being sold in competition on “frills” in the 
policies demands the continual output of new 
policies with changed provisions. This, he 
said, makes for increasingly greater difficulty 
in adjusting claims. “Either eliminate the 
‘frills’ or have more standard provisions,” was 
his ultimatum. Ben Haughton, of the Inter- 
national Travelers Association, in his discus- 
sion of Mr. LaMont’s paper, touched on the 
newspaper accident policies and said that, “such 
policies should be discontinued, policies like 
the Federal Life’s $1.00 contract.” Under these 
policies, Mr. Haughton said that, “you have 
to be britten by a pink ostrich to get any 
money.” 


CoMMITTEE REPORTS 

During the morning, committee reports were 
submitted in order, that of the manual com- 
mittee, read by W. W. Powell, showing that 
over three hundred occupations had been sub- 
mitted and indicating the possibility of a re- 
vised manual by next spring. 

C. O. Pauley, secretary of the Great North- 
ern Life, Chicago, submitted the report of the 
legislation committee and said there had been 
no specially important accident and health leg- 
islation, though, as he declared, “Wisconsin 
always has possibilities.” 

The report of the statistical committee, sub- 
mitted by L. D. Kavanaugh, showed that that 
bureau has now accumulated data covering a 
period of over two and one-half years. The 
volume of exposure now on hand as repre- 
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Desirable territory open for General Agencies 
in Virginia, Florida, Maryland, Kentucky and 
District of Columbia. Excellent opportunity 
for producers who can furnish unquestionable 
references. 


Our Home Life Insurence Co. 
Suite 206-7-9-10 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








‘‘Keep Southern Money at Home’’ 


YOUNG MAN: If you are already successful but looking for 
larger opportunities, Investigate the Field, Policy Contracts 
and Commissions of “‘The Best Company in Dixie" and We 
Will Grow Together. 


CHAS. M. McCABE, President. 


Otton States 


LIFE INSURANCE CO-wasuvitte, Tenn, 




















THE OLD LINE 
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CONTRACT 
TERRITOR 
COMPANY 


FOR GOOD MEN 
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EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Sec’y & Treas 


HOME OFFICE: CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-President J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 


‘““THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS” 


Under the abeve title, Minor Morton, vice president and agency manager of a well-known lifeinsurance 
company, has written a booklet of which the purpose is to demonstrate the desirability of capable men 
adopting Life insurance as an Avocation. 


STRONG ARGUMENTS ARE CONVINCINGLY PRESENTED 


Every life insurance company and general agency needs this booklet. PRICES: Single copy, 15cents; 
100 copies, $6.09;.500 copies, $20.00; 1000 copies, $35.00; 5000 copies, $150.00; 10,000 copies, $250.00. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 
C, E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr. Secretary 
CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Accident and Health Insurance Commercial and Industrial 


ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 
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eneral Accident 









c2 FIRE AND LIFE 
j 4 7n ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid, 
g \ WY) FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
Ce e/ GENERAL BUILDING, 4m & WALNUT STS. 
SHA PHILADELPHIA 








THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
(Illinois) 


A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 


Every Desirable Provision 
Contained in our Policies 
Peoples Life Bldg. 
Chicago 
SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Pres. 


Home Office 














Service of Quality to Policyholderge 
Contracts of Superiority to Representatives 





iO Write for information relative to open territory. Have two of 
oot three agencies with business established where change is 
ET ROS desired. 





Ambitious men of sales experience will be interested in the liberal agents 
contracts we are offering. 
Good openings for the right type of men. 
ASSETS OVER EIGHT MILLIONS} 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER SEVENTY MILLIONS 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President. DENVER, COLORADO 

















INCORPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire and Marine 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. 
January 1, 1926 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums .............. $1,239, 147.00 
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Surplus to Policyholders..................- 1,774,407.00 
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sented by policies in force is approximately 

300,000 exposures per year. Beginning Janu- 
’ . . . . 

1927, the statistical bureau will issue a 


ary I, . ° c 
statistical bulletin instead of the cus- 


monthly 
tomary annual report. 
Other committee reports and the men who 


delivered them were submitted during the three 
davs of the meeting as follows: Entertain- 
ment committee, R. N. Rowland; report of 
treasurer, C. H. Brackett; grievance commit- 
tee, C. W. Ray; membership committee, R. E. 
Waverling ; manual committee, W. W. Powell; 
educational committee, E. C. Budlong; execu- 
tive committee, W. T. Grant, and auditing 
committee, B. 11. Manning. The nominating 
committee, composed of C. H. Brackett, C. O. 
Pauley, Ben Haughton, E. C. Budlong and F. 
L. Barnes was appointed at the conclusion of 
the Thursday morning program. 

The report of the membership committee, 
which was submitted on Friday morning, 
showed that the Conference membership now 
totaled 101 companies, four companies having 
been admitted: during the year. The new mem- 
bers are the Globe Casualty, United Commer- 
cial Travelers, Mutual Accident Association 
and the Loyal Protective of Boston. 


Fripay’s SESSION 

The first scheduled address at the Friday 
morning session was that of Ted M. Simmons, 
assistant superintendent of agents of the Pan- 
American Life, who spoke on “Presidents of 
To-morrow.” The choice of Mr. Simmons as 
a speaker on this topic was particularly ap- 
propriate, since he is not yet twenty-four years 
of age, and already has a remarkable record 
of success in agency development. He stated 
that he would like to see in the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference a junior 
association similar to that now existing in the 
American Life Convention, wherein forty- 
eight companies are represented by fifty-eight 
officials who are all men under thirty years 
of age. Young men, said Mr. Simmons, ap- 
preciate the problems of the present and the 
future and are facing them with courage. The 
development of young men’s clubs, their activ- 
ities in Chambers of Commerce and the nume- 
rous insurance courses which are now given 
at universities throughout the country are all 
indications of the part the young man is play- 
ing in America’s business life. He said that 
one of his hopes was to see the time when 
life insurance companies would go into col- 
leges and schools and sell the insurance idea 
to the undergraduate, so that upon graduation 
he would turn to insurance as a life work. 
Young men are particularly adapted to insur- 
ance, declared Mr. Simmons, because they 
play the game well and fairly and have a high 
sense of sportsmanship. 


InsurANcE Taxes Not GENERAL 
REVENUE 
Arthur H. Von Thaden of the insurance de- 
partment of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce addressed the Conference on Fri- 
day morning and reviewed the work of that 


organization as it is carried out on behalf of 
insurance and insurance companies. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, said Mr. Von Thaden, ad- 
hered closely to the idea that insurance taxes 
should not be considered a general source of 
revenue by the various ‘Commonwealths, but 
that each State should tax the insurance busi- 
ness just enough to cover the expense of proper 
departmental supervision. He pointed out that 
one of the tendencies, at present, with regard 
to compensation insurance, was that men agi- 
tating for State compensation funds frequently 
added demands for sick and accident benefits. 

Dr. William B. Bailey followed Mr. Von 
Thaden on the program and summarized the 
factors which brought about the industrial rev- 
olution that came hard on the heels of mechan- 
ical scientific discoveries. Prior to 1750, said 
Dr. Bailey, industry was under the handicraft 
system. When the change from brute strength 
to dexterity was necessitated by the develop- 
ment of machinery, women and children, as 
well as men, became employed, and disabling 
accidents increased in number and in severity. 
Industry was lifted out of the home into the 
factory and class consciousness came into be- 
ing. The influx of mechanically produced 
articles with their attendant danger in manu- 
facture brought about a demand for protection 
on the part of the workers and led gradually 
to the insurance idea. American people, the 
speaker declared, are the most charitable in 
the world, since per capita, they give about $3 
per year to charity. Unemployment insurance, 
said Dr. Bailey, should be a matter for each 
industry to settle for itself, and as far as 
labor’s experiments in the field of capital are 
concerned, he gave his opinion as, “I do not 
think you need worry about labor insurance 
companies.” 


Rounp TABLE Discussion 

Round table discussions were held Friday 
morning on “Life Indemnity,’ over which F. 
M. Feffer, Mutual Life of Illinois, president, 
and “What Place in the Accident and Health 
Business Does the Hospital Expense Policy 
Have?” which was presided over by E. C. 
3udlong of the Federal Life, Chicago. Mr. 
Feffer said that his company was considering 
doing away with life indemnity for health and 
C. O. Pauley, in the discussion that followed, 
said that the reason for getting away trom 
life indemnity is the question of reserves, since, 
he believed, there was no reason for putting 
up the same reserves on an accident and health 
policy as on a life policy carrying a disability 
The remarks of L. D. Ramsey, treas- 
urer of the Business Mens Assurance Com- 
pany, on this question, will be found in next 
week’s issue of THe Spectator. Mr. Budlong 
said that, “the tendency of disability insurance 
companies has been to indemnity 
solely from the standpoint of time loss and 
loss of life, disregarding loss other than loss 
of time.” Pointing out the developments made 
in affording adequate coverage, Mr. Budlong 
said: ‘‘Now we go ahead and add to the mod- 
ern policy, provisions for the payment of hos- 
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clause. 


measure 





pital and surgical treatment, and, in some cases, 
nurse’s expenses, and proceed to base this form 
of indemnity upon weekly indemnity and the 
earning capacity of the insured, when, in real- 
ity, the earning capacity has absolutely no bear- 
ing on the cost of hospital, surgical or nurse’s 
expenses, because this is a loss other than loss 
of time.” 

The discussion on Mr. Budlong’s paper was 
taken part in by N. Z. Snell, H. G. Roger, E. 
B. Robinson, F. L. Barnes and Stewart M. La- 
Mont. Mr. Barnes said that hospital expenses 
and nurse’s fees should be on a definite basis, 
whereas now, they are arbitrary, and _ that, 
although under present conditions, a policy does 
not become effective with his company until 
fifteen days after its issuance, he believed this 
time should be extended to thirty days. Mr. 
LaMont said that he did not favor a lot of 
extras in the policies, since “extra clauses, if 
emphasized by the agent, get an adverse selec- 
tion.” He believed it would be better, if extra 
provisions were to be included, to issue a 
special form of policy. 


SATURDAY’S MEETING 

The Saturday morning session opened with 
the address of Wallace J. Falvey on “The 
Company’s Relation With Its Producer.” Mr. 
Falvey said that the principal object of insur- 
ance company management should be to secure 
the maximum prosperity for the company 
coupled with the maximum prosperity for each 
of its producing units. Maximum prosperity 
for the producer, he continued, means not only 
higher wages but greater social service through 
a wider interest of the distribution of risks. 
There are no grounds from this trust as be- 
tween the insurance company and its repre- 
sentatives, declared the vice-president of the 
Massaschuseets Bonding, who said, “Our prob- 
lem is not a low -labor cost, but a labor cost 
fixed within reasonable limits; our problem 
is not to get the largest amount of produc- 
tion for the smallest possible wages but to 
get a greater amount of production for a 
greater amount of wages.” ‘Insurance, said 
Mr. Falvey, tends to knit together the best ele-~ 
ments in a community. It educates children, 
reopens business careers to men, is a business 
enterprise pure and simple and is philanthropic,, 
not because of outright charity, but because it 
teaches individual independence. Inter-com- 
pany associations form one of the best elements 
in the insurance business, said Mr. Falvey, who 
continued that, “both companies and produc- 
ing units can do much to eradicate unethical 
practices in this highly active business of ours 
if we maintain cur interest in varous inter- 
company organizatons” It is not a coincidence, 
he declared, that unethical competition, rate 
wars and similar disturbance are found, 


particularly in those localities where there are 
uneffective or inactive local associations, or 
worse—no local associations at all. 
Preceding Mr. Falvey’s remarks, B. H. Man- 
ning, of the Continental Life, said that news- 
paper policies written by his company should 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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THE DEMAND FOR AN OUTLET FOR CATASTROPHE AND EXCESS REINSURANCE 
OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, LIABILITY AND OTHER CASUALTY LINES 
IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY HAS BEEN MET BY 
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242 S. 13th Street Philadelphia, Pa. Nh 
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RE-INSURANCE ONLY 


Specializing in Workmen's Compensation, Catastrophe and Excess Liability Treaties 
Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 

Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 

Financially Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Contracts 


““CONTROL’ 


Rules for Safe Driving, 


The Best Booklet we have seen for auto- 
mobile drivers and owners 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED Gives an incentive to Road Courtesy and a Fair si 
Attitude toward*the Other Fellow i 

If you own or drive a car, and would be inter- Bl 

t d “a ” oa | 

FIDELITY anp SURETY BONDS ested to have a copy of the booklet “Control q 






you may have one by addressing the Inquiry 


. BURGLARY, AUTO- 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, BU ° -g 


MOBILE, LIABILITY, PLATE GLASS AND 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSUR- 
ANCE. 








PRP? 


CAPITAL, $2,450,000.00 


Union Inpemnity 
Union ad rity Bi Gompan “ace 






Lire INSURANCE COMPA 


OF BOSTOM, MaSsacnusErts 
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NORTHWESTERN WHY DRIVE WITH A PUTTER? 


You probably are not a Joe Kirkwood 





UALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 4 : 
aan Home Office: Brumder Building When You Want Distance You Should Use A Driver! 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN The $5,000.00 Special Preferred Risk Policy surely gets the 
Executive Offices Eastern Department distance. Its hits with a smack every time. No topping the 
UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING 100 MAIDEN LANE ball. No dubbed shots. 
an GS session Age 35, Ordinary Life Preferred Risk Special $5,000 Policy 
Premium $106.50—Dividend First Year $17.25 








(Contingent upon payment of second premium) 
First Year Net Cost $89.25 or $17.85 per thousand 


ONE OF OUR AGENTS SOLD $200,000 IN THREE MOS: 
Sold nothing else and averaged $10,000 per policy. 


The Perfected Endowment at Age 65 is our brassie. It 





P widen t Mu tual gets extra yards because it returns the Endowment Savings 

ro as well as paying the face of the policy at death. 

Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia Our Agents have a complete set of clubs, driver, brassie, spoon, 
cleek, midiron, mashie, mashie-niblick, niblick and putter. A 


Pennsylvania ———— Founded 1865 * 


club for every purpose whether you are on the tee, the fair- 
way or the green. ‘They get you out of a sand trap or out of 
the rouch in a jiffy. 

SAY MAN! YOU NEVER SAW SUCH A BAG AS THEY’RE 
The Provident has worked out a prac- PUT UP IN 





. THE GOLDEN RULE AGENT’S CONTRACT 
i he Home Office 
tical plan by which t . i It adds greatly to your efficiency. Does not gall your shoulder. 


through an Educational Supervisor, Helps you carry the load with ease and reach the 18th hole 
; fresh and full of pep. 
is assisting in the development of new LET US PUT THIS IN PLAIN ENGLISH FOR YOU 
a. The Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company 
580 East Broad Street Columbus, Ohio 


C. W. Brandon, President D.E. Ball, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
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H. S. BEAN ELECTED 





President of Eastern Casualty Heads 
International Claim Association 





FINAL EVENTS OF CONVENTION 





Views of C. O. Pauley Reveal Differences 
of Opinion—Dr. F. B. Granger Ex- 
pects "Flu Epidemic This Year - 
[Special Dispatch by a Staff Correspondent] 
Swampscott, Mass., September 10.—The 
seventeenth annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Claim Asseciation closed at the New 
Ocean House here Wednesday of this week 
with the election of Horace S. Bean, head of 
the Eastern Casualty Company of Boston, as 
president for the coming term. Other new of- 
ficers chosen were: Harvey H. Shomo, secre- 
tary of the American Casualty Company of 
Reading, vice-president; A. W. Pettit of the 
Federal Insurance Company of Chicago, secre- 
tary, and F. L. Templeman, manager of claims 
in the accident and health department of the 
Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore, 
treasurer. The executive committee, as now 
formed, is composed of Louis L. Graham, ch.‘r- 
man, and the following members: D. M. 
Sweitzer, W. R. Waugh, Thomas F. Hickey 
and George B. Smith. Bayard Holmes, of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, was re-elected libra- 
rian. The place to be selected for the next 
meeting of the Association was left to the dis- 
cretion of the executive committee, but before 


_ the meeting concluded, Mell W. Hobart, secre- 


tary of the Ministers Casualty Union of Min- 
neapolis, and C. O. Pauley, secretary of the 
Great Northern Life of Chicago, put in bids 
to have the Association come to their cities. 
Offers to entertain the next convention were 
also received from Atlantic City, Buffalo, Colo- 
rado Springs and Washington, D. C. 


FrnaL Events 

The events of the first two days of the meet- 
ing were outlined in special telegraphic dis- 
patches printed in last week’s issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, and the last day’s proceedings were 
featured by the election of officers and by the 
addresses made by Mr. Pauley and Dr. Frank 
B. Granger of Boston. 


C. O. Pauiey’s TALK 

Mr. Pauley, who in addition to his post with 
the Great Northern Life is a former president 
of the Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, spoke on “Compromise Settlements,” 
outlined the methods of such procedure and 
said that adjusters should not misrepresent or 
mistake the company’s status in their dealings 
with policyholders. The form of release used 
in the settlement of claims was not all impor- 
tant, Mr. Pauley thought, but it was well to 
have it drawn and approved by careful legal 
counsel. 

Mr. Pauley roused what proved to be a 
latent Ethiopian at the convention when he 
said: 





I do not believe it is necessary to prove to 
this audience that compromise settlements are 
necessary. I think any accident and health 
claim man will agree with me on that point. 
I am not so sure about some of the recent 
comers in the accident and health field—those 
representing the life insurance companies. They 
have been engaged in a business where all that 
was necessary was to know that the man was 
dead and the issuance of the draft was author- 
ized by telegram and it was in the hands of 
the beneficiary before the body was buried. It 
is not natural for them to have the same feel- 
ing in regard to the accident and health busi- 
ness, into which they have been brought more 
or less by accident, and to feel that claims for 
disability and accidental death can be handled 
in the same way. From my point of view, I 
cannot help but feel that it is unfortunate that 
they have gone into that phase of the business, 
but I believe in time they will have to come 
around to the point of view of the accident 
adjuster, for such cases frequently arise which 
must be the subject of compromise and adjust- 
ment. 


Explains DIFFICULTY 

In a subsequent interview with THe SpEctTaA- 
TOR’s special representative, Mr. Pauley in- 
dicated that life insurance companies often 
paid claims under disability provisions which 
would be disposed of by an accident and health 
adjuster by a compromise settlement. The 
liberality of the life companies in this respect, 
Mr. Pauley thought, made the problem of the 
accident and health adjuster and claim man a 
difficult one in many cases. 


Hint oF DISSENTICN 

Mr. Pauley’s remarks met with no little ob- 
jection at the hands of representatives of life 
companies who were present, though this was 
not brought out in open meeting but smoldered 
behind the scenes. Several life insurance com- 
pany men, with whom this staff correspondent 
of THe SpPeEcTAToR spoke, said that Mr. Pauley 
was mistaken in his assumption that they did 
not carefully adjust all claims and did not often 
make compromise settlements. There might be 
a few life companies that did not do this but 
they believed that the majority did. In addi- 
tion, they said that the disability and double 
indemnity features in life insurance policies 
were not looked upon by them as accident and 
health insurance but were viewed as additional 
benefits under the policies and hence they felt 
that the life insurance companies had every 
right in that field. They also said that the life 
companies did not go into that phase of the 
business “more or less by accident” but after a 
full consideration and with much of the data of 
accident and health companies before them. 
They also mentioned that as shown last year, 
the International Claim Association’s official 
staff had contained at least one pure life insur- 
ance company man whereas the new slate this 
year did not. Feeling ran hot on this point as 
the Association numbers among its members 
many life insurance company representatives 
and during by-gone months has actively sought 
new members among the life companies. The 
objections of the life men to Mr. Pauley’s re- 
marks even contained the hint that if they were 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
INSURANCE CO. 


Specializesin HEALTH 
and ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE with En- 
tirely New Features 
which PLEASE. 


And is_ looking for 
Agents in ILLINOIS, 
and District Managers 
in CALIFORNIA and 
KENTUCKY who 
Can and Will Produce 
Business. 


Such Men Will Receive 
Large First and Re- 
newal Commissions. 





Address Casualty Department 


360 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
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MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, esiintaiea P 


and influential business men in Kansas City. 


THE MANAGEMENT. Practical insurance men of long experience 


and conspicuous success. 


THE TERRITORY. MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 
in the country to-day. 


DANIEL ROONE, Jr., President JOHN M. SMULLIN.Secretary 
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Thursday 








FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 











OUT IN INDIANA 


The state of history, a leading commonwealth in agriculture 
and manufacturing, can be found the widest possible scope for 
successful men in Life Insurance Salesmanship. THE WEST- 
ERN RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Muncie, 
Indiana, has just closed a MILLION DOLLAR deal on one of 
the largest manufacturing enterprises in the west. The com- 

ny is making satisfactory progress and can use capable men 
“ its organization under advantageous contracts. Address 
communications to— 


John W. Dragoo, Secretary, 











A C A CITA 


AN INSTITUTION—NOT A COMMERCIAL COMPANY 


Insurance in Force Over $205,000,000.00 
Assets Over $17,000,000.00 


Our Ideal Monthly Income Agency Contract appeals to high class salesmen 
who have chosen life insurance as a permanent profession. Our CON- 
TINUOUS RENEWAL contract assures the accumulation of an estate as 
well as a pension in old age. 








If you care to better your position, write to 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
Homer Building Washington, D. C. 











THE | 
TWO-REPUBLICS 
Life Insurance Company 


Offers exceptionally favorable 
contracts to men who will work. 


Openings in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
ALLEN H. RODES, President 





THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZED OCTOBER 1, 1892 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Soclety in the World Composed Exclusively of Women 


The Rates are Adequate 

Total Membership including Juniors is over 270,000 

The Reserve Fund is over $20,000,000 

Its Business Standing is of the Best 

Gives Safe Protection to Women and the Children of its Members 
Health Service at W. B. A. Health Centers 

Visiting Nurse Service Free for Sick Members 

Summer Camps and Clubs for Girls 

Has Junior Rose Courts and Cradle Roll for Infants 

Its Reviews are Social and Welfare Centers 


Write for Information to 


MISS BINA M. WEST MISS FRANCES D. PARTRIDGE, 
Supreme Commander. Port Huron, Michigan 











State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1844 





The Company has recently introduced an exceptionally complete and 


Practical 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


for the use of its Agents and those who contemplate entering the life insur- 
ance business. 


D. W. Carter, Secretary B. H. Wright, President 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 




















Where the 
Tall Corn Grows 


Out here where the tall corn grows, we have several splendid 


openings for the right kind of insurance producers. Our 
new and productive plan of business-getting cooperation 
will help you find prospects and close them. If this is the 
kind of personal cooperation that you would like to have, 
you ought to write to us. 


We also have openings in 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska and South Dakota 


a 
fe & Annuity Co. 




















Home Office 








The Western and Southern’s Half-Billion Dollar Year 


The incentive of reaching the mark of HALF-A-BILLION of life insurance in force during 1926 has accelerated 
production by The Western and Southern field force to such a degree that the Company is now experiencing the 
most prosperous period in its thirty-eight years of existence. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Supreme Record Keeper, Port Huron, Michigans 
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jgnored in the claim association, or if their 
methods of operation were resented, they would 
break away and organize a separate claim as- 
sociation made up of representatives of life 
insurance companies only, 


PossIBLE INFLUENZA Epmemic THis YEAR 

In a talk on the “Relation of Physiotherapy 
to Industrial Accidents and Diseases,” Dr. 
Frank B. Granger of Boston said that if all 
the data and figures on the subject proved cor- 
rect, an epidemic of influenza and grippe, of 
severe intensity, could be expected in October 
or November of this year. Describing the use 
of ultra-violet rays in treatment following in- 
dustrial accidents, Dr. Granger voiced the be- 
lief that it would often restore the injured man 
to usefulness in a much shorter time than other 
methods and thus helped to lift some of the 
compensation burden. This was particularly 
true, he declared, in cases of septic hands, in- 
juries to the back and injuries to the shoulders 
and legs. The speaker, in indicating what in- 
surance companies could do, pointed to the 
ZEtna’s rehabilitation hospital at Syracuse and 
said that the company had saved 110,340 in 
39 months, while treating 320 cases simply 
through being able to return the injured to use- 
fulness in a shorter time than would ordinarily 
be the case. A question box discussion of acci- 
dent and health legal and adjustment problems 
followed Dr. Granger’s talk. Entertainment at 
the get-together banquet on Tuesday night was 
furnished by the Massachusetts companies. 








COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWES © RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 























Plan Standardization 
(Concluded from page 3) 
committee understands this term, we believe 
its use by conference companies would be of 
great value to all and do no injury to any 

company. 
2. In our opinion only the following policy 
provisions need uniform phraseology: 
a. Insuring clause provision. 
b. Principal sum provision. 
c. Total and partial accident disability 
provisions. 
d. Confinement and non-confinement sick- 
ness provisions. 
e. Exclusion or “not-covered” provisicns. 
3. The amount of premium charged, the 
amount of indemnity provided, the period 
within which or for which indemnity is pay- 
able and the items to be excluded from cov- 
erage, all these should be left to the determina- 
tion of each ccmpany. 


MORE WORDS 


sible for the loss. 





4. We believe uniformity of phraseology 
would be beneficial in several ways and par- 
ticularly in two—similarity of judicial inter- 
pretations by Federal and State courts and 
prevention of standard policies by State legis- 
lation. 

5. Even if the Conference should adopt a 
form of unifcrm phraseology, its use by any 
Conference company should be optional. 

6. Your committee believes that uniformity 
of phraseology of the provisions of accident 
and health policies as above outlined is cf 
sufficient importance to justify further con- 
sideration; therefore we recommend that a 
permanent committee be appointed to study 
this subject more thoroughly and to report 
its findings and conclusions to the next meet- 
ing cf the Conference. If its report is favor- 
able, a form of phraseology should be sub- 
mitted with its report for consideration by 
the Conference at its next meeting. 





TO THE WISE 


HERE can be no recovery under a Messenger, Pay- 
master or Interior Robbery policy if it can be proved 

that any of the assured’s employees acted in collusion with 
the robbers, or if they, themselves, were entirely respon- 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


Consequently, every person who has the custody of prop- 
erty which is insured against loss by robbery, should be 
bonded in an amount equal to the amount of the robbery 
insurance carried. 


Mercantile Safe Burglary policies also contain a clause to 
the effect that the insurance company is not liable for loss 
‘if a watchman, or office or clerical employee of the as- 
sured, is a principal or an accessory in affecting or at- 
tempting to affect the burglary.” 


In view of this fact, is it wise for a firm to insure the con- 
tents of its safe without also bonding its watchman, as well 
as the members of its clerical force? 


The fact that a firm is now carrying one or all of these burglary 
and robbery policies is an admission on its part that its 
property is worth protecting. Anything worth protecting 
is worth protecting well. 


Need we say more? 


— 


Production Department 


Fidelity & Deposit Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and 
Burglary Insurance 





If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory I will.be glad to have 
full information regarding an agency comnec- 
tion made with your Company. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 














LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 
Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire National Fire of 
of New York of Y Hartford 


New York 
Automobile of Hart- eo — of New Amsterdam 


New Casualty Co, 
Standard of New State 0 ri Penn. Indemnity Company 


York Stuyvesant of New of America 
National Union of ork 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 




















Actuarial 




















Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations 
Examinations 


50 BROAD STREET 


Consultations 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 





























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


Actuarial Actuarial 
GEORGE B. BUCK HENRY R. CORBETT 
ACTUARY ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ Specialty — Pension Funds 
Benefit and Pension Funds and Employee’s Benefits. 
25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 175 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 
SAMUEL BARNETT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY — 
INSURANCE LAWYER a 
502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. ——. 
COPELAND and COTHRAN Unelewwertinns 
Statistical 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Southeastern Trust Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA} 














Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Actuarial, Statistical and Accounting 
Service in All Branches of Insurance and 
for Pension Plans: Office Systems and 
Reorganization. 


75 Fulton Street New York 


E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





Bureau, Inc. 





We render complete statistical service and 
eee you of the pressure of annual statement 
ing 


We are also equipped to prepare cancellation 
and reinsurance schedules, or handle any job 
where the use of tabulating machines or comp- 
tometers is desirable. 


Phone: BEEKMAN 1461 


81 Fulton St. New York City 




















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


New edition, revised and enlarged 
HISTORY, STATISTICS, PLANS 
CANVASSING HELPS and SUGGES- 

TIONS 
A valuable book devoted to the service 
of those engaged in a most important 
branch of life insurance service. 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


sets forth the history of the business, 
explains its problems and tells agents how 
to conduct and increase their business. 


It is 
A Guide to the System of Industrial 
Life Insurance 


A Source of Inspiration and Helpful 
Hints 


A Reliable Text Book 
PRICE $3.50 


Liberal Discount on 
Quantity Orders 
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at over half a century The Insurance Year Book has been relied 
upon as an accurate and comprehensive source of information, and 
has been and is justly regarded as the greatest encyclopedia of insurance 


statistics in the world. 


With the continued annual expansion in all 


branches of the insurance business, The Insurance Year Book has grown 


from one small volume until it is now published in 


Three Volumes, Comprising Some 4,000 Pages 


devoted respectively to LIFE INSURANCE, FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE and CASUALTY, SURETY and MISCELLANEOUS 


INSURANCE 


In addition to the standard statistical history a prose history of 
each company from organization to date is given, including capital 
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Statutory Requirements. 
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Business by States. 
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Fraternal Insurance. 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous In- 
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When I was asked to take this subject for 
discussion it occurred to me that no satisfac- 
tory answer has as yet been given as to how 
long an agent should be supervised, hence it 
will be necessary for me to theorize more or 
less on that point. 

After all, does the agent not pay for super- 
vision, and is he not entitled to it? It has been 
my experience that when an agent reaches the 
point where he can supervise or manage him- 
self he ceases to pay for it. Either his own 
company or some other good company recog- 
nizes these qualities in him and he is given 
an opportunity to try his hand at supervision 
beyond himself and he goes in for general 
agency or managerial work. Of course this 
is not the invariable rule, for there are quite a 
few men who are thoroughly capable of han- 
dling themselves successfully but who are tem- 
peramentally or otherwise unfitted for man- 
agerial work. Unfortunately too few of thes? 
men recognize this lack of qualification, and as 
a result many successful careers as personal 
producers are spoiled, only to make inferior 
managers or complete failures as such. 

Then too often a false pride prevents many 
such men from returning to the rate book, and 
the life insurance business loses a good per- 
sonal producer. 





It has been most interesting to watch the 
steady progress which has been made in our 
own agency during the past nine or ten months 
by some of the men who have been many years 
in the business. This progress is directly trace- 
able to the closer and very able supervision 
which we have found it possible to give to the 
men of the agency during these months men- 
tioned, 

It is not my intention to alibi myself, but 
with the multiple duties of a general agent in 
a metropolitan center where there is much val- 
7 able brokerage business to be had, it is im- 
Possible for the general agent to personally 
give the time and attention necessary to the 











SEC TION 













development of a real whole-time agency unless 
he is to neglect many of his other important 
duties. 

One of the most successful executives I have 
known once said to me that to be a successful 
executive one must do three things and these 
three are as fellows—organize, deputize and 
supervise. 

It is a well-known fact that some agents re- 
quire more supervision than others and doubt- 





The accompanying article is from an 
address by S. T. Whatley, general agent 
at Chicago of the Aztna Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford. It was delivered 
before the third annual General Agents 
Conference of the tna Life, Hot 
Springs, Va., September 8—Eprror’s 
Norte. 











less some require and receive more than they 
are actually worth to their agency. If, how- 
ever, I am to err on either side I should prefer 
to give too much rather than too little. 

Some men are what we term native sales- 
men but their minds seem incapable of absorb- 
ing technical or detailed This 
type of man will always require supervision in 
the form of aid on technical or highly competi- 
tive cases. Usually his results fully justify the 
cost of his supervision. There is another and 
more temperamental type whv must have some 
one to encourage him and lift him from the 
sloughs of despondency at times. Good and 
proper supervision will maintain a profitable 
and, it must 


information. 


production from this type; again, 
be constant. 

Then there is the tpye who is always in 
trouble, financial or otherwise—and comes in 
with his usual hard luck story. Usually this 
last type requires more supervision than he is 
worth and the quicker a general agent or super- 
visor is able to definitely classify him as be- 
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How Long Should an Agent Be Supervised? 


longing to this type and advise him to seek 
employment elsewhere, the better for all con-. 
cerned. 

It is our plan to maintain one agency super- 
visor for supervision and office instruction. As 
soon as finances permit we want to put on two 
or more supervisors to take charge of instruc- 
tions to new agents in the actual approach and 
sale. We want these men on a salary basis to 
take charge of the new agent after we have 
hired him and to take him out and work with 
him for a reasonable length of time, but not 
to the point of developing dependency. As the 
agency grows, our own agents, if successful, 
will help us. to hire many more men and in 
time we will of course have to add more super- 
visors both for inside and outside work. 

When we are equipped to give instructions 
and help of this nature we will inevitably re- 
duce our mortality amongst new agents and 
our agency will become more attractive to men 
seriously seeking to learn the life insurance 
business. This will bring us to the point 
where we can be more rigid and careful in the 
selection of our men and where we can say to 
a new man that if he wants us to teach him 
then he must apply himself and study his sub- 
ject and that we propose to help him only in 
proportion to his own application. 

When we have something better to give our 
men than other agencies have we can get them 
on our own terms and we can hold them to 
rules and discipline never before known in our 
business. But we must deliver the goods, not 
just boast about what we have to give—but 
actually give it. The results achieved will 
shortly demonstrate to new and old agents 
alike that they must either fall in line or fall 
by the wayside. 

Some of you may say that I am theorizing 
or dreaming and I may be doing both, but after 
all, what worth-while things have ever beer. 
accomplished which were not at first mere 
dreams? 
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Stewart M. LaMont Wants “Frip- 
peries” Kept in Background of 
Accident and Health Policies 
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Proper Education of Agents Would Lead 
to Presentation of Real Insurance, 
Not ‘“‘Frills’”’ 


Has the insurance agent been taught to sell 
“veritable values or phantom fripperies” in the 
accident and health business? That is the 
question Stewart M. LaMont, fourth vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Ccmpany of New York, asked the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference during its 
annual sessions at the MHotel Thorwald, 
Gloucester, Mass., last week. The title of 
Mr. LaMont’s paper was “Educating the 
Agent,” and he said that as far as his own 
company was concerned it had _ established 
schools of instruction in five cities, through 
which 2200 men will pass during 1926, and 
‘had inaugurated correspondence courses for 
their training. 

Mr. LaMont believes that the agent selling 
accident and health insurance is tco prone to 
stress the incidental coverage given for some 
particular and remote hazard and should, in- 
stead, be taught to sell genuine indemnity. The 
many ramifications in accident and health pol- 








Unusual Opportunities 
For Live Agents 


with this old, reliable company, in 
Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri. Lib- 
eral agency contracts. 


Modern contracts—Ordinary Life, 
20-Pay Savings, Term, Double In- 
demnity Disability, Installment 
features. 


Operates in 19 States. Assets over 
$5,500,000.00. Losses paid over 
$8,000,000.00. 


Write today to 


Agency Department 
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unlimited production. 


rights. 





Reading - Lancaster - York, Pa, 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THESPECTATOR 








icies were referred to by Mr. LaMont when 
he said: 


This situation, as we all realize, is by some 
seized upon as an opportunity and by others 
yielded to as a temptation. That is, in some 
instances new policies are designed frcm time 
to time with slight changes or with the addi- 
tion of a new minor feature, in the hope of 
stimulating agents to greater activity, furnish- 
ing them with new “selling points” or reviving 
their interest by an appearance of enterprise 
and progressiveness, but with full knowledge 
that the added feature cannot come into bene- 
fit in more than one of thcusands of claims 
and that its premium cost is so small as to be 
incalculable or at most calculable in pennies 
only. Or, in other instances, a policy of a 
successful company is taken as a measuring 
rod of safety or profit margin, something is 
added to it merely to heat it in competition, 
but with no true knowledge of the probable 
cost of the added features nor even of the ex- 
perience under the copied policy. 


In either case it is the minor special feature 
that is advertised and strongly impressed upon 
the agent, whose selling instinct, and even 
emotions sometimes, are so played upcn that 
he is led into selling the little feature instead 
of the main policy. A competitor counters 
with another little feature, of no more value 
but different, and, if the competitor wins out 
in an occasional contest, Mr. Agent cries fer 
the incorporation of the other fellow’s little 
feature as well as the one he already has. 
And often he gets it. 

Some policies insure against bodily injuries 
caused by external, violent or accidental means; 
others insure against such injuries when 
caused by violent or accidental means, and 
others cover cnly injuries by accidental means. 
The speaker mentioned these and also pointed 
out the wide variance in provisions against in- 
jury or accidental death while on conveyances, 
saying that some companies wrote the policy 
to cover “on the conveyance,” some said “in 
it,’ cthers “within it,” and still others “in it 
or on it.” 


Basing his views on the situation brought 
about by the great differences in accident and 
health policies and the attitude of the public 
and the agents because of this, Mr. LaMont 
pleaded for sorne measure of standardization 
in insuring clauses and in certain policy pro- 
visions. He hinted that if this is not done by 
the companies they may find legislators doing 
it for them. Standardization would attract 
better men into the business, the speaker said: 
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Around the World With Archibald Agent 
(Concluded from page 23) 
ernment to make sure they haven’t decreased 

in value. 

To sum up, the South American countries 
are becoming more and more nationalistic 

However, forgetting the insurance angle, 
South America is a great country for the for- 
eigner—both to work in and to visit. Rio de 
Janeiro, considered the most beautiful city in 
the world, so fascinated Archibald Agent with 
its colorful harbor, beautiful avenidas, its 
splendid restaurants, gay resorts and its cul- 
tured and cosmopolitan society that—now here's 
the new: He’s taking Pauline down ‘there 
for their honeymoon! * * * They've 
asked yours truly to accompany them—‘so it'll 
seem like old times,” they say—but can you 
imagine a more uselessness looking and feel- 
ing person than a third party on tour with a 
honeymoon couple? Furthermore, we won't be 
married to a charming and wealthy widow— 
like Arch will be in October—and tips amount 
to so much traveling that we’ve decided to stay 
on the job in New York and receive a lot of 
pretty postal cards with “Having a marvelous 
time. Wish you were with us!” scrawled upon 
them * * * ‘Voir! 














Stephen M. Babbit 


President 
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Safety and 


The statement of my subject is almost a 
platitude. No argument is needed to convince 
fife insurance cfficials that safety is the first 
consideration in the conduct of the affairs of 
an institution whose duties and responsibilities 
and obligations have so much to do with the 
well-being, the happiness, the very life of the 
dependent aged and of future widows and or- 
phans. But a vast difference of opinion, an 
honest difference, may and does exist, as to 
management policies and practices that may 
strengthen or weaken the structure of life in- 
surance. 

It is conceded without question that there 
should be no element of speculation or doubt 
connected with the placing of life insurance 
mortgages or other securities. Laws regulating 
the investment of life insurance reserves are 
meant to place absolute safeguards about the 
policyholders, but laws, however wisely enacted 
or judiciously enforced, can not take the place 
of management, foresight, judgment and con- 
science. The first consideration is adequate 
security; then reasonably remunerative earn- 
ings. There are other factors: The general 
public, as well as policyholders, is vitally in- 
terested in the vast accumulation of American 
insurance reserves—nearly ten billions of dol- 
lars, invested’ in mortgages on dwellings and 
farms, bonds of States and cities, public utili- 
ties and industrial securities, stocks and real 
estate holdings, covering the whole field of safe 
and constructive business activities. Therefore, 
company officials are and should be influenced 
in a secondary way by public requirements and 
the needs of the communities in which the com- 
pany does business. 

The temptation to get high rates of interest 
is constant. Interest earnings are an impor- 
tant factor in the payment of dividends to stock- 
holders or policyholders. It is a general rule 
that the more doubtful the security the higher 
the interest or commission. The best financial 
wisdom has its limitations—hindsight is usually 
clearer than foresight. A few years ago farm 
mortgages were considered the safest and most 
desirable investments. To-day it is a wise or 
lucky insurance company that is not the owner, 
directly or indirectly, of undesirable farms. 
This for a reminder, Lest We Forget: 

Since the war, a phenomenal building pro- 
gram is on; high prices prevail; labor, mate- 
rial, interest, profits—everything that enters 
into building construction. France and Ger- 
many are not the only cheap money countries. 
Arthur Brisbane says that our dollar is down 
to thirty cents in purchasing power. Life in- 
surance money is flowing rapidly into building 
loans, as it should, but it is a time for caution 
and conservatism. There is danger of over- 
loaning. An ordinary residence costing $8000 
before the war, costs from $16,000 to $20,000 
now. And so per cent to 60 per cent loans on 
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present values are not unusual. The argument 
is: Building costs will never come down—they 
will go even higher. Maybe so. We may even 
hope so. Perhaps we are all happier with more 
dollars, even if they are worth only thirty cents, 
but we can’t always control prices. We were 
sure that farm lands would go higher, and we 
had good reasons to think so, but they did not. 
It is the public duty of our institutions to help 
to properly house our people, as it is to encour- 
age farm development, but our first duty is to 
look to the security of our policyholders. We 
don’t want to take chances of becoming owners 
of a large number of residences or other build- 





The accompanying article is from an 
address by Mr. Manly before the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, held at Detroit, 
Mich., September 2.—Eptror’s NOTE. 











ings, obtained through excessive or speculative 
loans, or through the shrinking of building 
values, as farm values have shrunk. Safety 
first. 

There is, too, a very laudable and natural 
temptation to the smaller company to serve and 
impress its home city with a beautiful home 
office building, in which may be invested a dis- 
proportionately large amount of the policyhold- 
ers’ money, returning a low rate of interest, if 
any. Another temptation is to mix the placing 
of loans with the selling of insurance, with the 
risk of impairing the quality of both the in- 
vestment and the insurance. 

A few years back I attended the meetings of 
the American Life Convention somewhat con- 
scious of my superior knowledge of life insur- 
ance matters, acquired through years of prac- 
tical experience and study of its problems. In 
my ‘conceit and enthuiasm I was both willing 
and ‘anxious to offer advice to associate mem- 
bers who were newer in the business. But now 
I come with humility, to listen and learn. I 
was trained in the old school. The modern 
pace seems to be too swift for me. It is diffi- 
cult to keep in sight of the procession, let alone 
lead it. Then, the light of experience was 
considered the cnly safe guide. There were 
pretty clearly defined and long established rules 
for the selection of risks and the general con- 
duct of the business. Mortality tables meant 
something. Agents’ qualifications and char- 
acter were an important factor in the business. 
A physical examination by a regular physician 
was required in all cases ,and every question 
had to be definitely answered. Individual, 
special reports on each case was an essential. 
The life man was a stranger to health and acci- 
dent insurance, and group insurance was un- 
Now, old practices are discarded—in- 
innovation. Accident and 


known. 
novation follows 
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health policies are tied in with life insurance. 
Medical examinations are being dispensed with 
altogether, while whole groups, some generously 
scattered across the continent, are accepted with 
neither medical nor inspection. There can be 
no doubt that the liberalizing of policies and 
practices, the removing of restraints and re- 
strictions, have had much to do with the won- 
derful development and extension of the busi- 
ness and benefits of life insurance during the 
past few years. And due credit must be given 
to the able advocates of these modern, liberal 
policies for an altruistic motive—the broaden- 
ing of the service of blessings of life insurance. 

I have been asked to point out possible dan- 
gers and unfavorable reactions that might re- 
sult from over liberalization. No other insti- 
tution is so firmly established in the confidence 
of our people. This greatest of all economic, 
social and co-operative institutions is created 
by the united savings of some fifty millions of 
men, women and children, primarily for the 
preservation of the home and the family. It is 
founded on an unchanging law of nature—the 
average duration of human life; and the inter- 
est earning power of money invested in stable 
securities. It is based on sound mathematics, 
encouraged and fostered by sound legislation, 
and perpetuated by sound business practices. 
It is affected but little by the vicissitudes of 
ordinary business. It has immunity from labor 
troubles. 


LARGE TITLE INSURANCE CLAIMS 
PAID 
New York Title and Mortgage Company 

Pays $44,000 on Account of a Forged 

Deed 

What is reported to be the largest claim 
growing out of a real estate title loss in the 
State of Missouri was settled when Vice- 
President William H. McNeal, of the New 
York Title and Mortgage Company, of New 
York, who is in charge of the national title 
insurance department of that company, handed 
its certified check for $44,824 to O. H. Hoss, 
president of the Farm and Home Savings and 
Loan Association, of Nevada, Mo. The claim 
arose from two policies of the New York Title 
which guaranteed certain mortgages made in 
Texas to be valid first liens against the real 
estate covered. The basis of the claim was 
forgery on the part of a loan broker. When 
paying the claim, Mr. McNeal stated that it 
was the policy of the company to pay losses 
promptly, and to take upon itself the burden 
of prosecuting the guilty and salvaging the 
situation. Mr. Hoss commented that this trans- 
action exemplified how modern methods meet 
modern conditions, and described the case as 
an instance of the capacity of present busi- 
ness systems to. protect clients against that mar- 
gin of human fallibility which otherwise no 
amount of care can absolutely eliminate. 
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Persistency Wins Big Application a william 
Two changes of age cards which he retained t 
in his possession for more than two years, were Pp ] [To 
NEW POLIC } instrumental in securing a $100,000 application €o p es In TH 
during the month of June for F. E. Keerl, of - torial, “/ 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines. The applica- . + f e ~ 
tion was written on the life of James McCor- po ban' 
mack, prominent business man of Tacoma. Mr. honest ¢ 
McCormack first bought Bankers Life insur- | breakers, 
ance in 1913, his policy at that time amounting n S u r a n ce . ag 
Di bili B fj i to $4000. Four years later he increased his own of 
] l t t 3ankers Life protection to $6000. Change of C m p y molested. 
Sd I y Cie I S 0 age cards on both policies were handed to Mr. O a n boys vi 
Keerl in 1924 and he attempted at that time wg 
$1 5.00 per $I 000.00 to interest Mr. McCormcack in additional pro- Frankfort, Indiana ays 
9 tection, without success. The agent was per- This |! 
e ° sistent, however, and in June of this year suc- $4,109,147.01 on Deposit with the young 1 
E : Dae ‘ and with 
Waiver of Prem 10m ceeded in convincing the prospect that he should Indiana Insurance Department it ig goit 
increase his protection by a substantial amount. $430,902.53 Surplus Protection to rere? - 
Policyholders Bie 3 
$43,000,000.00 Insurance in force | § "A" 
— M4 NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, Hood an 
Middle-west DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- magazine 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, — 
G EED SETTLEMENTS. such as 
Casualty Company seneiaiade ine to 
TERRITORY OPEN IN —< 
Ae . I J 
Dilley Miackl writing most approved Accident INDIANA, OHI, ILLINOIS, micutgar, | J sy 
roa € r Ou e and Health forms on A, B, C IOWA. legally 0 
and D risks (commercial plan) and the 1 
e in eight States, wants Produc- A few top notch contracts to Insurance honest c1 
Indem nity Clause tion Manager who has record as Producers with experience, character and wa - 
personal producer and is capable ability. Address the Company. then men 
of managing agents. Good sal- m 
ary and Home Office connection 
to man who can qualify. When 
writing give age, experience, 
present connection and refer- ™ 
. ences. North American 
All correspondence treated in . * O1 
strictest confidence. Address National Life of tt 
XYZ, care THE SPECTATOR. | 
Loans at end | genu 
nsurance 
of 2nd year. Cc si 
Seventy-Five Years A » a 
venty- Ive ears @ " beca 
y g Nashuille, Tennessee 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- fello 
ance Company was organized by a group 
of men with unusual foresight. They a CO! 
conceived an organization that would 
create a personality of strength and ‘ loyal 
friendliness, and conduct its affairs so as Under new management this : 
to win and hold the confidence of policy- ; , ; Fielc 
holders. company is making rapid prog- oe 1 
During all these years this institution : ae iti or 
The has faithfully maintained the — of ress and is in position to offer eren 
service inaugurated at its birth. o-day . 7 
it ranks with the best companies in the liberal General Agency Con 
e aise pe and is known throughout the tracts. Our Disability Clause is A. 
an a an | 'e The Company of Satisfied Policyholders a wonderful sales closer. CI 
Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of LI 
| ( — Address for further inf 
ress for further inrorma-~ 
nsurance vo m2 
° Massachusetts Mutual Life ies 
; Insurance Company 
or New York Springfield, Massachusetts F. J. Uehling, President 
Organized 1851 
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ARM THE HONEST MAN 
fliam T. Nash Sees Necessity for Dras- 

tic Treatment of Criminals 
[To THE E-prToR OF THE SPECTATOR] | 
In THE SPECTATOR of August 10, the edi- 
rial, “Arm the Honest Man,” is fine. _ 
It does seem that our laws and their enforce- 
ment are more for the benefit of bootleggers 
and bandits than for the protection of the 
honest citizen. This town is full cf house- 
breakers, foct-pads and bandits of all kinds, 
al armed of course, and all should be known 
»o the police and disarmed and driven out of 
fown or locked up, but they seem not to be 
molested. Most cf these bandits are mere 
hovys of 16 to 22 years, and they are more 
sperate and heartless in their hold-ups than 
were the famous bandit gangs of the early 


Wi 


This rapid increase of crime among the 
young is one of the big problems of our time, 
and with the mushy sentimentalism that exists, 
it is going to be hard to stamp cut. T_ fully 
yoree with this editorial, “Arm the Honest 
Van,” and shoot the bandit. If the law can- 
jot or does not reach him, tie honest man’s 
bullet may. 

Not long ago I noticed but did not read a 
Hood and thunder article in a well-known 
magazine that set me tc thinking. It was il- 
justrated with a shooting and fighting scene 
wich as would excite in the average hoy the 
desire to shoot and kill, and it is yellow jour- 
nals and yellow movies that arouse the devil 
in many boys. I am convinced that the one 
ereat cure for this crime wave is the rope. 
legally of course. If the law and the courts 
and the peace cfficers are unable to protect the 
honest citizen from the murderous bandits that 
are everywhere around us, not hes‘tating to 
take the life of any member of the family, 
then men will take steps to protect themselves 
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ATTENTION 


One of the primary objects 
of this Company is to extend 
genuine cooperation to its 
agents. Experience has taught 
us such a method is profitable 
because it promotes good 
fellowship and enthusiasm for 
acommon cause, and induces 
loyalty to it. We want more 
Field Men and General Agents 
for Illinois and Indiana. Ref- 
erence required. Write. 





A. E. JOHNSON, Asst. to Pres. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
202 So. State St. Suite 314-324 


Chicago, Illinois 
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whether such steps are legal or not. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature and it 
is hardly conceivable that any body of law- 
makers would be silly enough to attempt te 
conflict with that law. The slogan in this 
editorial is the real thing, “Kill first and talk 
afterwards.” What else could a_ red-blooded 
man do? 

Such articles cught to appear in every de- 
cent newspaper and journal until the sentiment 
against these young murderers was so over- 
whelmingly strong and bitter that they would 
say their prayers and get ready for the end 
if they were caught in the act of ccmmitting 
such a crime. You wouldn't try to argue or 
reason with one of those Florida rattlers, I 
am sure, and they are not half as bad as our 





bandits who are smothered with flowers in- 
stead of showered with bullets. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. T. Nasa. 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference 
(Concluded from page 27) 
not be assessed at 1/5 of I per cent rate on 


monthly premiums, since such business is not 


:gency written. He maintained that this bus! 


ness should get « rate of 1/too of 1 per cent, 
and, at the suggestion of Mr. Pauley, it was 
noved and adopted that the by-laws of the 
‘onference be so interpreted on behalf of the 


Continental Life. 
John W. Downs, 


‘ — ° a 
surance federation of 


general counsel of the In 
reviewed 


health legis 


Massachusetts 
lation 


accident and 


and said that the last 


the history of 
in the Bay State social 
health insurance bill introduced there, if passed, 


would have cost $25,000,000. Mr. Downs be 


gan his speech with a political appeal on be 
half of President Calvin Coolidge which left 
of the delegates wondering exactly what 


the continuation of his remarks would involve, 


some 


but he soon discarded the political theme and 
He de- 
1912 bill com 
accident and health 
said that the 


took up that of the insurance business. 
tailed the methods whereby the 
nanding investigation on 


insurance had l:een defeated, but 


idea of social health insurance is not dead, and 
that, in 1925, 104 bills relating to variou 


branches of insurance, excluding life, have been 
in Massachusetts. 

Following the talks by Mr. Falvey and Mr 
Conference l 


into round 
of the question, “Will inter- 


introduced 


Downs, the launched 


table discussions 


reporting of claims between workmen's com- 
pensation carriers and accident and sickness in- 
to correct present 


companies tend 


and “\What is the limi 


surance 


abuses ?”’ to the amount 


of monthly indemnity that can be written 


safely?” Horace S. Bean, president of the 


astern Casualty, presided over the first dis 


cussion and said that a new situation has come 


ihout in the business due to malingering, and 
that, according te the records of his company 
for the past four years, accident claims had 


greatly increased by their duration of disabil- 
itv. Claims were more numerous from indus 
trial centers than in rural communities, but the 
difficult, 


since the 


accident and health companies are in 
on claims where compensation enters, 
accident and health company cannot cease pay- 


as the compensation company 


39 


ments long 


SECTION 


Inter-reporting of claims 
would help greatly, he believed, because it 
would put the accident and health companies 
m guard at the beginning, but it would not be 
unless done through a central bureau 
ind the expense might be prohibitive. In the 
of George W. Young, Jr., of the In- 


continues to pay. 


possible 


ibsence 


terstate Business Mens Accident Association, 
his comments on this question were read by 
Mr. Budlong. Mr. Young’s idea was that the 


f compensation insurance is op- 
back of accident and 
paternalistic, 
C. O. Pauley, 
in discussing the- question, said that a man 
who, through compensation and accident bene- 
fits combined, could get more than when he was 
working, is always a subject for malingering. 
He believed that the companies should issue 
included 
Dr. W. 
in Wis- 


thought back o 
sosed to the thought 

health since 
while the other is individualistic. 


insurance, one is 


a group policy to cover risks not now 
in the compensation act and said that 
A. Fricke planned to -introduce a bill 


consin which would authorize this. 


CLostnc Events 

The question of limitation 
of monthly indemnity that can be written with 
safety was handled by J. R. Austin of the 
United Insurance Company, who 
voiced the opinion that any limitation of such 


on the amount 


Craftsman 


indemnity would be a very difficult matter. Mr. 
Pauley, in discussing this question also said 
that could 
entirely on earnings but that there should be 
be a limit beyond which the companies should 
go. He also indicated that underwriters 


weekly indemnity not be based 


not 
should be very careful with applications show- 
ing over $500 a month indemnity. Those who 


took part in this discussion, including the men 


already mentioned, were Mr. Budlong, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. Patterson, Mr. Bean and Mr. 
Brackett. Mr Budlong said that doctors, 


‘lergvmen and nurses appeared to be difficult 
risks once disability payments had been begun. 
He understood that nurses, if disabled, got free 
treatment at the particular hospital, but that 
this treatment was not free if the nurse was in- 
sured. Mr. Grant’s opinion was that the man 


whose earnings are small is entitled to a less 


percentage of coverage than the man whose 
-arnings are large. Mr. Patterson declared 


hat indemnity should undoubtedly be written 


up to a stipulated percentage of income and 
uid that his company considers a 4/5 percent- 
limit, that 


creases as the amount of insurance increases. 


oge a safe but moral hazard in- 


Mr. Bean, in discussing the question, said that 
‘ompanies should be constantly on the alert 
regarding the character and occupation of ap- 


plicants. 





The resolutions committee, composed of J. 
H. S. and C. H. Brackett, 
brought in a resolution of regret at the death 
of R. R. Coke, president of the Home Assur- 
ance Company, South Bend, Ind 
Entertainment features at the meeting were 
party, the 
night and a deep-sea 


S. Trish, Bean 


a golf tournament, bridge get-to- 


gether banquet Friday 


fishing party that went out Friday afternoon. 
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THE RECORD OF FRATERNAL ORDERS 
(Continued from page 17) 
TABLE IV.—DEATH RATE IN FRATERNAL ORDERS PER 1000 MEAN CERTIFICATES IN FORCE 
| | | | | cae 
g | | 1925 
33 | | | | wT “S$85| 3 _— 
x o| ee] a Ss = I Oc) 6 olin 0 a/| co} s+! a 03 g ci¢ | o. 
N > | | | mai | N o8yv ‘ 
NAME AND LOCATION a4) 2) 8) S| &| S| Ei S| S| S| S| &) Si Bo S| SB) BS Sasaki wal, 
as, 7) "4 hy es) Meas =: ae $222) 22 | 3 
oy | | s gs 82 g 
6} | | | | S52] 59 | & 
tt ; | | } | ZO |Z 
| | } —_——<—| — vee 
? i | | | | | | | | | | | 
American Benefit Society, Boston..... ---|1893| 9 6) 8.3)----| 6.0)1r.0]12.1/13.0/12.9/14.5/47, 2|27.1/28.4/28.0 19.3/28.6 24.8)27.6/21.6 23-5 1,185 36133 
American Insurance Union, Columbus.... -|1894| 6 8) 5 8) 8.2) 8.6) 9.1) 8.4) 8.4)11.9) 9.5) 9.3/!9.5/10.6 6.2/11.5/11.7 11.8/11.0/11.2| 9-9] 143,834| 1,404 vi 
Brotherhood of Amer. Yeomen, Des Moines), 897/ 5 3, 5.8) 6.3) 6.1) 5.6) 6.0] 6.4) 6.6 6.3) 6.5) aa 6.9/11.8) 8.3] 8.0, 6.8 8.5] 6.7/10.6/ 144,878] 1,484] 9.8 
Catholic Benevolent Legion,Brooklyn,N.Y.}, 381/24 3/28 2/26 7/24 7/28.7/29.8/26.1 26.3/27.2 32.4|29-7/32.8 37-4|28.8/27.7 27.9|28.9|30.6| 20.5 7.600 | ikon 
Catholic Knights of America, St. Louis,Mo.| ;877|22 6/23.8/21.8)/20 5/23.8/21 5/23.9 23.6/23.3 23.4|23-3/23.3/25 .8/22.5/22.4 |16.9] 2.0/19.8/21-5} 16,078] 3 28]< 5 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, Ill 1882] 8 5| 8 o| 8.2) 9.1) 8.4) 9.0] 9.3) 9.9|10.0 10.3/fI-1/11.1/17.1/10.9/10.9| 9.9/11.2/13.0|12-2] 125,189 1,589 at 
Equitable Fraternal Union, Neenah, Wis. . .|1897| 5. 2 5-6) 5-4) 4-6) 5.3] 5-0] 5-6) 5.6) 6.0] 6.7] 8.0) 9.o}rr.3| 8.5] 8.8) 8.3] 8.7|10.5| 9-7] 26,862] 276 10.4 
Fraternal Brotherhood, Los Angeles... .... 1896] 6.7| 4) 6.8) 7.0) 7.4] 6.5| 7-5) 7-8) 8.4) 8.7/ 9.1/12.2/15.010.5/10.1| 9.6/10.9|10.4/13-2}  15,917| — 210]13.4 
Fraternal Home Ins. Society, Phila., Pa. 385/10 4/13.2/15 .6)13 1}15.3 16.9/17.5/1§.1/16.9)19.8/20.0/41.4/18.5|14.2/12.6 |10.0/11.3|11.8/10.9] 20,058] 250 19.4 
Free Sons of Israel, New York........ | 1849]22.1 27.4|27.6|27 §|27.3 28.8/34.5/16.5/37.1/36.7/35-7/23-2 45 .0/36.3/37-7 33-3/36.2137.3/38-9 6,141 2421 46.6 
Golden Cross of the World, Knoxville... | :$76)18.4/18.8)/18 0)16.9)18.7 20. 8/18. 7/20.3/20.2/21.0/22.1] 7.7 27.7/23.0)23.0 20.4/24.4/24.9/25-9] 11,212 312132.2 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn.};882/ 6 9| 7.2| 6.2} 6.2] 7.1] 7.3] 7-4! 6.9] 7.2] 7.0) 7-8/15.6)15.1| 8.5] 6.4/ 5.4] 5.9] 6.5} 9-3] 235,477] 1,520 6.4 
Knights of Pythias GG: D.). Indianapolis -|r877/ C1. §)0.0)13.0/13.6/14.7/13.4/14.0/13.4/13.8 13.7|/14-3|10.8/18.3/15.6/13.7 |14.1/14.1|13.7|14-8] 89,580] 1,274 15.3 
Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Assn., Erie... ./1890| 8.1) 8.8) 8.4) 8.6 9.8) 8.8) 9.2) 9.1 9.6 10.1/10.9/13.6 14.0)12.1/15.¢ 12.9/14.9/16.5|10.3] 107,550] 1,845|18.9 
Maccabees, The Detroit.............- 1884] 7 9| 8.5) 8.5) 8.9] 9.3) 9.6/10.1 10.6/10.1/12.0/12.2|11.0 16. 3)14.6/14.4 13.9|/15.6/17.6 16.7} 176,900] 3,287]/18.0 
Modern Brother. of Amer., Mason City, Ia.|1897| 5.0| 6.3] 6.1| 6.0! 6.1/ 6.7| 7.5 9-9] 8.9) 9.2/10.0/10.9/14.1/12.3/11.5 |10.6/11.4/13.6/12-3] 46,509 609] 12.9 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Island 883] 6.6| 5.9) §-5| $91 6.0) 6.1) 6.6) 7.8) 7.5) 7.9] 8.3| 8.8 12.9|10.3| 9.6! 9.0) 9.8/10.4|/10-2)/1,129,201 12,023]12.0 
National Union Assurance, Toledo, O.... [c881}12.7)13.1/14.0/t2 7/15. 2/15.6|16.3/17.1/17.0 17.5|19.9/20.423.4|/22.0/22.1 21.9/23.5|24.5|22-0] 20,140 711| 28.9 
New England Order of Protection, Boston) 878] 9.8) 9.9] 8.8) 9.3)10.1/t1.4 I1.5/€2.3/13.7/14.2/19.5/21.3/23-7| 9-O/19.7 |19.0/22.1 |21.0/21.1 25,479 508] 29.9 
Order of Mutual Protection, Chicago, Ill .|1878}10.7) 10. 2/10.0 15.7/t4.2/15.6/12.9/14.8/13.3/16.6 18.7|20.4 17.2/14.7/18.4 16.0|19.1|20.1/13.4 5,504 98} 18.8 
Protected Home Circle, Sharon, Pa..... 1886] 9.4) 8.3/ 8.4) 8.6) 8.1] 9.1) 8.7/ 9.8) 9.3! 9.5\10.1/11.0/14.5/12.1/10.6| 9.8) 8.6)11.5 10-1] 130,363] 1,430]11.1 
Royai Arcanum, Boston, Mass......... | 877 £2.§/13.5/t3.3)13.4/t4.6/14.0/14.6/15.0)15.3 16.6/19.7/21.3 24.6/20. 011.0 /18.5/18.8/21.0.21.0} 112,458] 2,475]25.1 
Royal Highlanders, Lincoln, Neb.......... 1896| 5.0) §.1| 5-0) 4.8! 5-9) 6.1] 5.5! 5-7) 6.1) 5.2] 6.9] 6.3/1.7) 8.1) 8.6) 8.0] 9.8] 8.7| 9-1) 10,013 224] 10.8 
Royal League, Chicago, Ill........ . 1883| 7.9| 7-7) 8.4) 8.1] 8.9] 9.2/10.5/10.2) 9.6 11. 7)/12.6/14.4/16.4/14.9)13-1 |£2.7/15.2|16.5 15-6) 20,825] 393] 23.2 
Royal Neighbors of America, Rock Island. |r895| 5.3) 5.8) 5.5) 5.3! 5-3| 5.6] §.4| 5.9] 5.9] 6.1| 6.2) 5.9] 9.9] 7-1] 7.6] 6.8] 7.3] 7.3] 7-9] 460,846] 3,453 7.4 
Scottish Clans, Boston, Mass.... ..... t878/ 11.1! 9.9] 9-0) 8.4! 7.9] 8.2] 9.0) 9.8)10.3/10.3/11.6/10.5/20.3)10.4) 9.8 |10.3/10.0/ 8.7) 8.8} 22,326] — 209!11.6 
Security Benefit Association, Topeka -|t892| 8.9] 8.7} 8.9) 8.5) 8.4] 8.8) 8.4) 8.5) 8.3) 8.7) 9.3/10.3/14.3) 9.8/10.3) 9.9|10 8 |22.0 12.2] 212,936 2,604) 11.8 
Western Catholic Union, Quincy, Ill.... |1877/r0. 1/70 ¢| 10.4) 10 "pois ag 9-6/£2.3] 9.9] 9.8] 9.7/10.3/17.1/12.1/1tr.1 | 9.1] 8.3}10.1) 8.0} 12,340 117!14.0 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha......... 1891| 7-3| 7-3| 7-2| 6.8] 7.3! 7.7] 8.0) 7.7) 7.2) 8.0) 8.1| 8.5\15.2| 9-6] 9.6) 9.9/£1.0/12.1 11.4] 499,881] 6,163 10.9 
Woodmen of the World, Denver ......... 1890] 6.9) 7.3] 8.2] 7.4! es 7-5| 8.3) 8.9) 9.3) 9.2/10.9|10.2 16.2)11.8/11.3 10.3/11.1| 11.2 wis 139,001} 1,813 14.1 
| } | 
| | 
TABLE V.—ANNUAL COST PER $1000 AND AVERAGE AGE OF MEMBERS 
No. Assess, Average 
ORDERS. Called. 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 Age. 
American Benefit Society...............2000 eee ee eeee 12 11.52 13.20 15.36 18.24 21.84 je a) re re eaatah 51.0 
American Insurance Urion*...............020e0e eee: 12 7.80 8.40 9.00 10.20 12.60 16.20 21.00 27 .00 41.6 
oe eee ere — 12 13.43 15.43 18.04 21.48 26 .04 32.12 40.38 Seber Pe ceded 
Brotherhood of American Yeomer .. 12 15.37 sr Be & g 19 51 22.69 26.74 32 39 40.19 50 98 41.8 
Catholic Benevolent Legion...............ccc0eeeeees 26 14.04 16.12 18 .72 21.84 26 .00 31.46 38 .48 A aa ree 
Catholic Knights of America... ...cccsccccssccsesvseses 12 13.56 15.24 17.52 20.40 24.36 29.88 Go ae re 45.7 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association.................. 12 10.80 12.48 14.64 17.40 21.12 25.92 Wee  vecces. P -senme 
Catholic Order of Foresters... ......scccccccccccccsece 11 13.56 15.24 17.52 20.40 24.36 29 88 ME acc acolate” AP arate 
Degree of Honor Protective Assn., St. Paul.. ........ 12 13.08 14.88 17.40 20.52 24.72 30.60 38 .64 52.68 36.8 
Equitable Fraternal Union...........s.cesecccecccess 12 13.32 15.48 18.36 22.32 27.60 35.28 46.92 150.04 46.6 
a EO re 12 14.49 16.31 18.70 21.85 26.10 32.80 39.95 51.22 50.0 
oe SSS UE Ea ee 12 15.60 17.40 19.80 22.40 27 .60 33.60 42.00 53.40 46.6 
Fraternal Home Ins. Society..............02-00ee000: 12 15.96 17.88 20.40 23.64 27 .84 33.60 41.40 52.32 40.7 
eee Ee ee 4 15.20 17.00 19.20 22.20 26.80 31.00 40.80 51.80 46.0 
Golden Cross of the World, United Order of the *....... 12 8.88 9.48 10.08 11.16 12.72 15.60 GBs Fp keweue 50.6 
Jr. Order U. A. M., National Council, Ben. Deg..... 12 16. 20 18.00 20.40 24 00 28.20 34 80 43,20 55 80 37 4 
Jr. Order U. A. M., Nat’l Council (Fun. Benefit) ...... 12 16.20 18.00 20. 40 24 00 28.20 34.80 43.20 55 80 39.2 
eT gee ee ee re 10 8.88 9.60 10.20 10.80 12.24 16.80 oN eee 34.0 
(OI 8S £ ee 10 ?16.80 18 .60 21.00 24.00 27.60 33 .60 41.40 51.00 46.1 
Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association............... 12 11.28 13.08 15.36 18.36 22.32 T2002 fF iscace: f. aecucs 46.9 
SNR Ae BRE ER OCOIOES «ins oo o.cpiv.s's 60 ceee ee eecwecss 12 h12.36 14.40 16.04 20 .64 25.56 32.16 48.76 56.16 44.3 
Se ERMINE Se ies. cS iSig inl ioch 6.0.5 /Sie ein S's hee 4>e018 © 12 17.16 19.32 22.08 25.80 30.72 37 .56 47.40 COAS | vecuis 
Ee Sea ee 12 16.80 18.60 21.00 24.60 29.40 36.00 45.00 57 .60 47.3 
Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters........... 12 10.80 12.00 13.20 14.40 15.60 15.60 aseraveis Sahar 43.6 
Modern Brotherhood of America 12 15.36 17.28 19.80 23.16 27.72 33.96 42.72 54.96 47.3 
Modern Woodmen of America...... 12 10.20 12.00 13.80 16.20 19.80 24.00 ee Pp caeose 44.6 
Mystic Workers of the World..................-.0-: 12 15.24 16.92 19.56 22.80 27.24 33.24 vy A nn 45.0 
National Union Assurance €......5 ccc ccscecccsece 12 25.68 28 .32 31.44 35.40 40.44 47 .04 BOAO Fo ocssacaievs 
Neighbors of Woodcraft m............0ccccccecccees 12 6.00 7.20 8.40 9.60 10.80 13.20 ae ee 45 7 
POW FR ASSOCIATION © ... oo ciccckccccesccscevcecscces 12 12.60 12.60 13.80 15.00 16.20 18.60 24.60 SOOO TF cweess 
New England Order of Protection.................. 12 12.12 13.68 15.84 18.60 22.32 27.24 q32.40 ene: paises 
Order of Mutual Protection....................-200: 12 12.48 14.40 16.80 19.68 24.00 29.76 37.44 47.52 47.0 
og poco! Ee ee 12 12.00 13.80 16.20 18.60 23.40 30.00 39 00 50.40 <onee 
Polish National Alliance, U.S. A..............2.0005- 12 12.96 14.88 17.16 19.92 23.76 28 .68 35.64 45.48 36 .6 
Pen B.S, UeiOn OF Amerie 5c... ccckc ccc ccesesces 12 13.20 14.76 16.92 19.68 23.52 28 .68 SO2tO Fo aswese 38.3 
Protected Home Circle ©... ...cccccssccccsccses a 12 17.40 19.20 21.60 25.20 30.00 36 .UU 45.00 57.00 39.8 
REN REREMRISINID 55 30-Vain cis sop ons Wise Cio wks Sesloweselsiaawre. sia 12 15.36 17,28 19.80 23.16 27.60 33.60 42.00 53.52 | ..... 
SEEN PAM MTNOTD Fo 5.0 0 0 5.001616.0 00.00 0002 v0 esses ove 12 12.00 13.80 16.80 20.40 25.20 32.40 A200 | cacecs 46.9 
aE 3c 515.5635 cis inte oa isis Ieib WS aoe o6e ain 0:06 12 13.08 14.52 16.68 19.56 23.40 28.44 35.28 44.40 47.0 
Royal Neighbors of America m...............005- a 12 11.40 12 60 15.00 18.00 21.60 26 .40 30:00 fF  cccecs 40.6 
Security Benefit Associationz................00.. 12 16.20 18.60 21.60 25.80 31.20 39 .00 51.00 71.40 43 0 
Sg EN RES eee 12 11.16 12.84 14.92 18.12 21.96 25.24 ee ae re 55.3 
VINEE ADRUROUC AICI 6 6:5 5.0. 0:0 00.0 60.0.0'e 5 so aves wie cee 12 13.56 15.24 17.52 20.40 24.36 29.88 Oisee E - éécceus 39.2 
Women’s Benefit Association of the Maccabees........ 12 14.40 16.80 18 .00 21.00 24 .60 30.00 36.00 $43 .20 42.3 
Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters................. 12 11.28 13.20 15.84 19.08 23 .52 29.20 37.80 meee 46 9 
OSS CS SE eee ene eee 11 13.80 15.60 17 .68 20.88 24 .84 30.36 37 .92 u48 36 2.6 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha ..................5- 12 12.48 14.52 17.16 20.64 25 .08 30.84 38 .52 “42.36 43 8 
Woodmen of the World (Colorado)...... ...........-. 12 9.00 9.60 | 11.40 13.20 16.20 21.00 27 .00 451 
*Rate increases each year. ftAge44. SAge 54. JAge49. aAnnual rates. reg12. gStep rate every five years. Levelafterage 55. Figs. given are for first five years. 
Plan A, level life. kNew members admitted only from ages 21 to 60, inclusive. /Rates after first year, current cost plan. pAge 21. eAge 48. oLevelrate plan, ¢tAge 51. 
c 20 year pay’t part. rates forendwt.at 75. bWholelifeanddis, mln effect Sept.,1919. jRates ineffec Jan.1,1922. tAge 39. nExpense of mgt provided for by 


fAge 52. 
wper capita tax of $1.80 annually. 


hSchedule 4, includes dis. 


sSince 1914, annually, quarterly or mon thly 


40 


gAge 49. 


zAmer. Exp. whole life paid up at 70. 
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TABLE II.—ORDERS SHOWING GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP IN 10925 


NAME OF ORDER 


—_—— 


Royal Neighbors of America. ..... 
Polish Nat'l Alliance of U.S.N.A... 
Jr. Order U. A. M. Fun. Ben. Dept.. 
‘American Insurance Union........ 
Woodmen of Union......-.---+-- 
Teachers Protective Union........ 
Aid Association for Lutherans. .... 
Daughters of America of U.S.N.A. 

Nat’l Council Ben. Dept........ 
Travelers Protective Assn.......-. 
Neighbors of Woodcraft.......... 
Electrical Workers Ben. Assn...... 
Modern Woodmen of America..... 
German Beneficial Union......... 
Polish Roman Cath. Union of Am.. 
L’Union St. Jean Bap. D’Amerique 
Liberty Life Assurance Society..... 
Womans Benefit Association. ..... 
Gd. Carniolian Slovenian Cath. Un. 
Independent Order of Foresters, Ont 
Fraternal Aid Union, The......... 
Lutheran Mutual Aid Society..... 
Lutheran Brotherhood............ 
Woodmen of the World, Sov. Juris- 

diction (Neb.).......-----+-++- 
Beavers National Mut. Benefit.... 
Allianza-Hispano Americana...... 
Polish Women Alliance of Amer.... 
A. O. U. W. of North Dakota..... 
National Slovak Society of U.S.A.. 
Ladies Auxiliary to Brotherhood of 


Sd. PREIS a 6.5: 50:0. 5 wi6.'s e's) Sere 
Brotherhood of Rd. Trainmen..... 
Knights of Columbus............- 
Societes des Artisans Canadien 

enMeR Ee cco ences gaan Marto" 


Slovenic National Benefit Society.. . 
Mass. Catholic Order of Foresters. . 
Workmen’s Sick & Death Benefit 
BNC OF Ue Sur Aisne wets sites decisis 
Ukrainian National Association... . 
Lithuanian Alliance of America... . 
North Star Ben. Association.......| 
First Cath. Slovak Union of U.S. A. 
Gang ON OSWEY «5 0:4 cies hies oie-e a8 
South Slavonic Catholic Union..... 
Western Bohenian Fraternal Assn. | 
Order SONSIOL ZIOW. 05.5 oo cncasee| 
First Cath. Slovak Ladies Union... | 
Independent Order of St. Luke. ... 
Slovenic Progressive Ben. Society. . 
Commercial Travelers of America. . 
German Roman Catholic Knights 
FN Ge Oe <a a ee 
Railway Mail Association......... 
Catholic Ladies of Columbia...... 
Degree of Honor, Minn........... 
Protected Home Circle............ 
Knights of Pythias (Insur. Dept.) 
PAN POURS yoo Gecsreieo 06) cere lee 
Polish Association of America... .. 
Locomotive Eng. Mutual Life and 
FICO TASC ASS 5 aces <arecaie te eo0:504 
N. Amer. Union Life Assur. Society} 
Slovak Gymnastic Union Sokol of| 
SY aa anlars: Aiscétarctae: salar ore ate 
Polish Nat’l Alliance of Brooklyn. .| 
Svithiod, Independent Order of... .| 
Woodmen of the World, Colo...... 
Polish Union of U.S. of N.A..... 
Chicago Fraternal Life Assn....... 
Rakoczi Hungarian Sick Ben. Soc.. 
L’Union St. Joseph du Canada..... 
Mass. Permanent Firemens Ben. As. 
Artisans, Order of Mut. Protection. 
Workmens @ircle..........0s0-0605<: 
Sons and Daughters of Peace...... | 
Jewish Nat. Workers Alliance|of Am 
Ladies Catholic Benevolent Assn.. . 
Sons and Daughters of Mercy..... 
Nat'l Fraternal Society of the Deai.| 
Italo-American National Union... .| 
Greek Catholic UNO. <o0-8 sce: 
U.S. Letter Carriers Mut. Beng Asn. 
A, SE WE CUPS a gos a o-ci0:c 9's : 
Catholic Knights of Ohio... ... ae 
Mutual Benefit & Aid Society. ....| 
Catholic Aid Assn. of Minn....... | 
Western Samaritans Life Assn..... 














Commenced 
Business 


1805 
1880 
IQOI 
1894 
1905 
IQI2 
1902 


1907 
1890 
1897 
1922 
1883 
1892 
1887 
1900 
IQOI 
1892 
1304 
1881 
1890 
1570 
191d 


1890 
1916 
1894 


1895 
1890 


1889 
1883 
1882 


1877 
1904 
1879 


1884 
1907 
1299 
1892 
1895 
1egé 
1507 
Ig10 
1892 
1807 
1907 
18858 


1881 
1898 
1896 
1890 
1886 


1877 
1805 


1867 
1595 


1912 
1gO5 
1dd1 
1890 
18g0 
1805 
1888 
1863 
19015 
1573 
1905 
IQI5 


1913 | 
1SQO | 


1923 
1907 
1505 
1802 
1SQ1 
1379 
1SGI 
1571 
1375 


1922 








Certifi- | 
cates 
in Force | 


Jan. 1, 
1925 


452,499) 
140,317 
276,639 
130,781] 
36,863} 
10,303} 
39,212 





112,903 
113,034 
61,917 
52,109 
¥,327,268 
65,035 
85,942 
45,927) 
20,233] 
232,671] 
14,775} 
151,310 
775344 
6,741} 
3,100) 
sieaataieal 
18,116) 
0,759} 
28,823} 
18,682 
40,509) 





53,801 
106,148) 
234,723] 


15,933 
5,125 
53,057] 
5,542) 
9,957 | 
22,405 
3479 
32,530 
74,595 
5,011 
TI1,108) 
| 
24,018} 
18,318 
9,177 
61,215 
130,052 


89,271 
7;945 





10,877} 
10,050} 
15,171) 
138,783} 
20,051} 
26,603| 
8,337| 
21,132] 
2,900} 
29,387 
54,477 
I ,033) 
6,092) 
107,407) 
541 
55549 
3,001 
50,550 
5,155 
,045 
8,258 
4,059 
14,343 


umn 


1,070 


Certifi- 
cates 
Written 
in 
1925 








18,841! 
20,919/ 
8,081} 
10,011| 
97,521) 
12,007} 
5,283] 
8,442| 
9,326) 
24 685] 
35150] 
21,698} 
20,569] 
2,905} 
aes 


76,090 
e | 


5,231 
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W Hw 
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DHOonnun 
OM W Ww 
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na 
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380} 
4,100) 
10,170} 
632 
1,501| 
3,097 | 
1,920 
412 
429 
3,010 
623 
595 
030 
419 
532 
Aish 


i 


I, 


Certifi- 
cates 

n Force 

Jan. 1, 

1926 


469,104 
159,929 
284,922 
147,888 
44,510 
16,784 
45,204 


118,812 
118,895 
66,779 
54,238 
131,301 
09,040 
89,309 
49,264 
23,457 
235,762 
17,454 
153,953 
70,007 

OQ, 160} 

5.490} 


493,973 
20,244 
8,879 
39,577 
20,035 


42,454 





III,S19g 


24,700 
19,002 
9,520 
01,501 
130,075 


89,8900 
8,538 


248,041 
16,211) 





11,391) 
10,561] 
15,028} 
139,215 
20,455] 
27,002} 
8,770! 
21,402| 
29,702| 
84,791| 
1,939) 
6,355} 
107,094] 
813 
5,015 
31340} 
51,139] 
5,419} 


Gain 
in 
Year 


10,6095 
10,612 
8,283 
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Scandinavian American Fraternity. 
Homesteaders Life Assn., The..... 
Concordia Mutual Benefit League. . 
St. Joseph Union of Canada....... 
Russian Orthodox Catholic Mutual 

Bil SOCIEDS orc xc eo reac gn enn 
Zivena Beneficial Society of Amer.. 
Womens Catholic Order of Foresters 
A. O. U. W. Grand Lodge, Minn... 
Independent Work. Circle of Am... 
German Baptist Life Association... 
Commercial] Travelers Boston Bene- 

RUUASEI ons er aancacdaaentas 
L’Union St. Joseph de St. Hyacinthe 
Cath. Family Protec. Assn, of Wis. . 


Columbian Fraternal Assn. ....... 
Low German Grand Lodge of U. S. 
of North America... .. ...++. 


Bohemian Roman Catholic Union.. 
Pennsylvania Slovak Roman and 
Greek Catholic Union.......... 
Bohemian American Union........ 
Western Catholic Union.......... 
Catholic Knights of Wisconsin..... 
Independent Order of Vikings. .... 
Associacao Protectora Uniao Ma- 
delrensedo Estado da California. 
Union of the French Canadiens and 
Catnonese fi 250 necocnnsnes 
"The Praetosanes oc wics es cicencnes 
Modern Samaritans...........--- 
Federal Beneficial Association... .. 
Gegenseitige Unterstuetzungs Gesel- 
Ischaft Germania... ....-.-+-«. 
Golden Seal Assurance Society.... 
Hancock Co. Mut. Life Assn..... 
Fraternal Reserve Association. .... 
Bohemian Slavonian Union....... 
Ger. Roman Cath. Womans Aid Soc 
(9 ie) A ee 
Com’! Trav. Eastern Acc. Assn.... 
Polish Alma Mater of U.S. A..... 
United Brothers of Friendship and] 
Sisters of the Mysterious Ten and 
Juveniles, State Gd. Lodge of Pa. 
Loyal Serb Society «...<2:.- 600-22: 
Katoheky Delnik. .......26000.c0e 
Pike County Mut. Life Assn...... 
Roman Cath. Mut. Prot. Soc. of Ia.. 
Woodmen mele... <6 isc. -e eines 
Hungarian Aid Association........ 
yA PO) eee 
Ae OE WE CREB as ne orca oa ee 
Catholic Benevolent League of Ind.. 
Industrial & Charitable Union, Inc.. 
Masonic Life Association......... 
Order of the Amaranth........... 
Farmers Life Insurance Assn...... 
Sons of Veterans U. S. of A., Death} 
Pet SGI an = cr arncarcasescenes 


Knights of Tabor & Daugh. of ‘etc. | 








Aggregates 131 Orders........ 
gi k 


Pilgrim Knights of the World..... | 
Christian Burden Bearers......... 
Goold Shapley & Muir Co. Emp.| 

Neltel Asti s.c6< cn cwiess cineca | 
io ek Se 5 ee | 
Wintec Axial.) os eccccces | 
Czecho Slavonian Work. Ben. Assn. | 
Order of Mut. Protection, Sup. Ld.| 
Galen car wtac wee ecideedeeeenees 
Western Bohemian Cath. Union... 
United Order of Golden Star...... 
American Workmen.............. 
German Order of Harugari of IIl.. .| 
Order of St. George..........----| 
A. © UO. W. (West Va)... 22.65: | 
American Catholic Union......... 
Conselho Supreno da Irmandade do 

Divino Espirito Santo do Esta- 

Gods Calorie xn. < 56. ck 5.0 ccae ios 
Grand Orange Lodge of British 

America Ben. Fund. ........... 
Knights of Pythias of N. A., S. A. 

BE RACERS . o cccnwadecuccas 
Benevolent Society of the U. S. for] 

the Propagation of Cremation. . s| 
Bohemian Cath. First Cent. Union. | 
Rc On WoW (NG ico aces tn csaces | 
Degree of Honor of Kansas.......| 
Cath. Womens Benevolent Legion..| 
Modern Romans, ...<.ccsescecses 
Societe Li As. 3 oc oc. c.2nhecaws | 
American Benefit Society......... 
Federal Reserve Association...... 


1906 
1906 
1908 
1863 


1895 
18o1 
1891 
1877 
1909 
1883 
IgOl 
1874 
1868 
IQIo 


1888 | 
1889 | 
| 


1893 
1910 
1877 
1885 
1896 


1913 


1893 
18900 
1897 
1906 


1888 
1902 
1906 








1go2 | 


1892 
1805 
1873 
1804 
1897 


1920 
Ig21 
1891 
IQOI 
1579 
1895 
1892 
1879 
18838 
1900 
1906 
1872 
1891 
1905 


1893 
IQI5 


1914 
1885 


1913 
1QOI 
1804 
189Q1 
1878 
1898 
1899 
1gOO 
1909 
1869 
1889 
1895 
1890 


18890 
18093 
1903 


1890 
1877 
1886 
1887 
1895 
1904 
19003 











1803 | 


1Q15 


9,302) 
15,514 
55724 


7,189} 
6,896) 
65,035 
14,665| 
5,298} 
oo 


an nn 
maw 


19,317 
10,435 


I,190 
3,116 
38,140 


4,796| 
1,302 











8,085 
1,488 
1,785 
730 
28 
19,681 
3,020 


3,25¢ 





14,088 
1,708 





6,654,640) 






































1,0g5} 9,530 
3,555| 15,075 
333| 5,878 
2,257 20,807 
81] 7,338 
483} 7,042 
3,185} 66,077 
1,283 14,790 
1,242) 5,431 
= 2,759 
524] 5,986 
247) 2,426 
222} 2,819 
5,008} 5,660 
462 6,664 
148 3,227 
004 22,665 
enema 1,004 
729 12,357 
808 19,400] 
1,310 10,515) 
211 4 
210 3,185] 
6,400 38,207 
6042 4,851 
599} 1,354] 
369 8,027 
4,133) 11,634 
120} 2,870 
1,571 14,407| 
bel 5,530} 
133} 2,462} 
1,759} 13,355} 
0590 0,947] 
SLO 6,803} 
} 
: | 
1d1 437| 
ae ps 
455 3.574 
140 4,449 
2602 4,413 
30°e 3,814 
13,338] 130,200 
552 8,603 
147 1,406 
397 1,791 
ecccee 741 
a 31 
1,525 19,684 
357 3,023 
Ito 3,259 
1,036 14,089 
393 1,798 
779,863} 6,821,992 
| 
. ‘eal 
2 01} 
2 812] 
samwes 87 
35 $72 
2,500 14,975 
77 2,255 
3,419) 5,552 
4 464 
78 2,355 
19| 468 
11,561} 18,734 
19] 962 
88} 2,238 
417} 3,217 
15| 803 

| 

| 
779} 9,043 
199 3,247 

| 
454 2,510 

| 
123| 4,786 
124| 4,979 
205| 5,910 
277\| 7,207 
315! 10,930 
7 2,219] 
594) 4,581} 
16 1.145 

214 
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ORDERS 


TABLE IIT—ORDERS SHOWING GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1925 


| 
Certifi- | Certifi- | Certifi- | 
' cates cates | cates | Gain 
NAME OF ORDER ) Written | in Force | in 
in | Jan.1, | Year 
1925 | 1926 | 


| Commenced || 


Eastern Star Ben. Fund of Amer... | 
Loyal Assn., Supreme Council. .... 
A O. U. W. (Me.) 

Dominion Council of Canada and 
Newfoundland Royal Templars of| 
Temperance 

Frat. Order of Eagles, Grand Aerie. . 

Home Benefit Association. , 

New England Order lof Protection, 
Sup. Lodge 1557 

Shield of Honor, Sup. Lodge 1005 

Bortherhood of America 1590 

Bayerisch Nat. Verband von Nord! 


1554 
IQI5 
1593 


1854 


Sons of Herman, Grand Lodge. . 1690 


Order of Canadian Home Circle... 
Free Sons of Israel, Ind. Order... . 
Association Canado Americaine.... 
Columbian M it. Life Assur. Soc 


A. 0. U WV. Gd. Lodge of Conn 
Cath. Mut. Ben Assn. of Can: ida 
Catholic Fraternal League 
Degree of Honor, Nebrask 
United Order of Americans........ 
Brith Abraham, Order of 
Grand Lodge 
Supreme Tribe of Ben Hur..... 
Order of Scottish Clans..... : 
True Reformers Grand F ountain 
United Order 
A.O. U. W., Gd. Lodge of S. Dak rey 
A. O. U. W., Grand Le dge, 
Catholic ecg ae lent Legion E 
Polish Nat'l Union of America 











Going Up! 


HEN an old established company, resting solidly 
on one of the strongest financial foundations to 
be found in life insurance, begins to grow, it 

usually moves upward by leaps and bounds. Unusual 
opportunities are then created for the representatives of 
that company. With them it is a case of ‘‘being in on 
the ground floor,’’ for the company’s success is their 
success, and as the company grows so do they. 


Backed by its great financial strength, The Guardian 
has enjoyed an unusual growth in these past several 
years. Our new business in 1925 was nearly 50% better 
than 1924, a gain of about three times greater than the 
average. For the first half of 1926 our gain was 20% over 
the same period of last year, or twice the general average 
for all leading companies. This is a gain of about 62% 
over the first half of 1924. 


These figures tell the story better than anything more 
we could say, except that The Guardian does not mean to 
stop there. Men of the right calibre will find their op- 
portunities with us. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN. Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 




















Thurs¢ 


Czecho Slovak Protec. Soc. of U.S..) 1854 , 1585) 5 22,212 
Danish Brotherhood in America. . 882 | | 3 10,318 
United = of Golden Cross 3 452 10,970 
A. O. U. (Olila.). sss. | 1892 4,9C0| 7 4,408 
Jr. Ord. i ‘a Nat’l Co. Ben. Deg 8 | 20,45 2, 19,922 
Verhov: ay Aid Association........ dd 5.260} 3 14,751 
norm rn Brotherhood of America é | 406,78 5:457 46,231 
Catholic Knights of America 1,37 472 15,786 
Order Knights of St. Joseph 8 005 502 9 366 
Railway Conductors of America,| : 
Order of Mut. Ben. Dept.......| 1868 | 55,768} 2,513 55,129 
A. O, U. W. (Mass. 8 3.450} 1,358 12,818 
Grand Frate: eis The 5,058) 1,288 15,307 
ae ul Leag ue... d 553 157 1,174 20,403 
45,932 3,085 45,260 
cere Union ra Society 88 20,402 1,372 28,780 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen a 
“ ty ginemen ia etoseatl es 3,23 0,890} 102. 
A. W. (Ark.).... ma Be Fh aes 2.071| 13,636 
sabes dy Western Star Order.. 95 } 58 3.775] - 
American Woodmen.... re yo1 | 5% fa) 4,3 57,203 
Progress ive Order of the West ; : ,699) ma 11,874 
Canadian Order of Chosen Friends.) 1887 5,476} 48 14,504 
equ litable Fraternal Union... 807 mK: 455 26,418 
Canadian Order of Foresters, Hig th 
Court. ; 87 56,3 55,287 
Fraternal Home Ins. S« ciety 88: St 3,58 19,546 
Loyal American Lite Association 1896 | 5,007 .581' 14,530 
Fraternal Brotherhocd..... $96 | 10,5 300 15,302 
New Era Association . 1$Q7 | 5.144 3,450} 33,808 
Colored Knights of Pythias 
dowment Dept.)... Saher ot | EOS 445 5 18,084 
‘atholic Order of Foresters... ... £83 | 25,015 4,03 124,463 
Alia ance Naticnale .-| 1803 338 aay 32,817 
Brotherhood of American Veomien to 45,7¢ 143,072 
Croatian Fraternal Union of Amer.) 1064 575 3. 77 | 55,04€ 
Security Senet : : 3. 802 211,079 
( i of Brith Abraham, (Ind. Cr &&7 30.03 £28} 132,132 
Dee 74,502 5,815] 0,02 
The dies. &&83 170,318 2, eae 
Royal Arcanum, Sup. Council ..| 187 5,248 4,357| 109,668 
Mosaic Templars of America. .... 1282 $.63 8, 92,736 
Ancient Crder of Gleaners. .......) 1804 54,705 ; | 47,05¢ 





Associs ition. 


Aggregates 95 Orders 256,004] 2,368,542 





Aggregates 226 Orders... .. .292,30C} 1,035,057} 9,190,534 





MERICAN| 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 








Established 1899 








HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


PRESIDENT 























